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Math: 
Whether the pictures or the letterpress was the wittier one 
rendered 


mind was Language of 


matics,” 
could hardly say, but the which 
mathematical proble ms the vehicle of humour was most 
striking and original, It was certainly novel to find tha 
illustration of the sweethearting of a kitchen-maid and a 


ingenuity 


peeler described as ‘‘ an area swept out by a heavenly body 
inder the influence of the force P.”’ You did not need to 
be a mathematician to understand the allusions, any more 
than one requires to be a student of history to appreciate 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution”; you took the facts for 
cranted, and were thankful. Why the book has not been 
reprinted (since mathematics are pretty much what they 
is one of the few things that still surprise me. To 
which except, I believe, as regards art- 


wert 
the same brain 
criticism, has for many years lain fallow—-we are now 
indebted for a patchwork poem from Shakspere, called 
‘‘Time and the Hour,” which, though all quotation, is 
much more original than most poems. As a much better 
student of Shakspere than I am has said of it, ‘‘ It pro- 
duces a sense of giddiness as you fly from play to sonnet. 


I think our common friend Bottom could not have woven 


more ingeniously, nor could the joiner have dovetailed 
better. The author must have been in a very conjunctive 
mood.” Here is the beginning only 

Thou, by thy dial’s shady stealth may’st know 

Time’s thievish progress to Eternity. 

And they that watch see Time how slow it creeps. 

*Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 

And after one hour more ‘twill be eleven. 

[Thus] I do count the clock that tells the time 

And see the brave day sunk in hideous night. 

‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded Time. 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end. 

‘lime is like a fashionable host 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 

And, with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grasps in the comer. ‘Time is a very bankrupt, 

And owes more than he’s worth to Season ; nay, 

He is a thief too. Have you not heard men say 

That Time comes stealing on by night and day? 

Let’s take the instant by the foreward top; 

For we are old, and on our quick’st decrees 

The inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 

Steals, ere we can effect them Every time 

Serves for the matter that is then borne in it. 

[But who] can look into the seeds of Time 

And say which grain will grow and which will not ? 

Make use of Time, let not advantage slip ; 

Take all the swift advantage of the hours 
It seems as easy, and runs as naturally as though it were 
in unbroken sequence, but only very few admirers of the 
Swan of Avon could lay their finger, as the author has 
done, on a hundred lines upon the same topic and weave 


them into a single poem. 

There are probably persons still alive who can remember 
when climbing was thought anything but an attractive 
occupation, and was even associated with crime. A 


climbing boy was a sweep’s slave and exposed to great 
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own brotherhood, for when one of 


gentle even with thei 
and past his still naturally 


them gets old | 
inclined to talk ibout it it the common t ble, the \ describe 
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Who ever heard of 
tied 
contrary, he 


work, but is 


d hoteage. 
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all | edestrians. a walker waiting for 
his fellow while he his shoe 
of it? On the 
increase the space 
rarely speak to one another, for they have no breath to 
to be still more 
with the rest 
question on 
which 


or emptied a pebble out 
seizes on the opportunity to 
between them. They never laugh and 


spare. Climbers, of course, have reason 


reticent; they are not communicative 
of the world, 
setting forth perhaps on 
they are fated to it for ever, ‘‘ Have you given 


us rope 


and only ask of it one 
some expedition in 
leave 


enough ?”’ 


Hitherto they have been an aristocratic, or at least 
class. Nothing at their 
serious attention. ‘Their world began with the Alps, and 
extended to the Himalayas, but as to the 


country, they were utterly beneath their 


an exclusive, home was worth 
mountains 
in their own 
notice. They had about the same contempt for the Lake 
District as for Holland. It 


however, that one can get very good climbing in England 


has now been discovered, 
at a much less cost than five pounds apiece per diem 


(for guides, ropes, and provisions), and though not 
with the same risk of one’s body never being discovered, 
with excellent chances of a broken neck. In a really 
admirable little yolume—‘ Climbing in the British Isles,” 
by Mr. Haskett Smith, a member of the Alpine Club—he 
tells us, ‘‘ Icemanship can only be acquired through a long 
apprenticeship, by tramping many a weary mile helplessly 
tied to the tail of a guide. But one principal charm of 
hill-climbing lies in the fact that it may be picked up by 
self-directed can the mere 
manual dexterity of climbing be better acquired than among 
the fells of Cumberland.”’ Given the attraction of climbing, 
of which there seems to be no doubt, these words are full 


The mountains may not be so 


practice and nowhere 


of practical common-sense. 
high, the clefts so deep, the whole proceedings so dangerous, 
but the Lake District affords at least a tolerable substitute 
for the Alps. 
home links of which their proprietor was very proud, 
‘‘ very pretty putting ground”; it is the real thing, though 
on a smaller scale. And the fact has been already recog- 
nised, for in the winter the little 
Buttermere and Wastdale, hitherto only patronised by 
summer tourists, have each their contingent of climbers. 
The crags of Cumberland, says Mr. Haskett Smith, com- 
paratively small as they are, have made many and many a 


It is not, as a golfer once described some 


months inns about 


mountaineer, ‘‘and the man who has gone through a course 
of training among them, who has learnt to know the exact 
length of his own stride and reach, and to wriggle up a 
‘chimney ’ (think of it!) in approved style with shoulder, 
hip, and knee, has no cause to be afraid of the result when 
he proceeds to tackle the giants of the Alps.” Even to 
those who know the Lake mountains and are not climbers, 
the little book is interesting. I 
myself at any of the peaks and passes recommended as 


never distinguished 
objects to be ascended, but I have been ** crag-fast ” on 
more than one of them, a position of affairs which—though 
full of dramatic interest—Mr. Smith has omitted to describe. 


To interest people on matters that concern the genera- 


tions that come after them is always difficult. ‘‘ What has 
posterity done for us?” is a question that naturally occurs 
to them. It pleases us to plant flowers the scent and colour 
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of which are to delight our own nose and cyes, better tans 
to plant trees, which will only afford their grateful shade 
to our descendants. It is these selfish considerations, I fear, 
which will cause the proposed ‘‘ Trust for the Preservation 
of Beautiful or Historical Places” to be less popular 
than it deserves to be. Men ‘This or that 
spot is not built over yet, and 

Let each generation look after its own interests.” 


will say, 
fair will last ny 
time. 
It is, unfortunately, impossible, however, that those who 
come after us can do this in the cases in question. If we 
do not help them they cannot help themselves ; the unborn 
are even as they who lie in the grave, while the needs 
of the present generation, often in direct ant ionism to 
some years ago it was 
Radical that 
allotments, and 


into 
to those who 


theirs, are urgent and 


gravely insisted upon by a 
Windsor Park should be 
it was shown how advantageous it would be 
But it 
a democratic point of view, 


] ressing. 
hewspaper 
divided 
considered, as it 


got their share of it. was not 


ought to have been from 


how disadvantageous it would be to the community. 
It would have been killing the goose for the golden eggs; 
for though families would for the 
time be benefited, the whole nation for ever 


one of the finest and most convenient opportunities for 


a certain number of 
would lose 
observing natural beauties that any country ever possessed. 
The recollection of a day in Windsor Park stands out in 
the memories of thousands who are in city pent like a 
glimpse of Heaven. the forest trees, the 
the deer, with the inward eye so long as they live, though 
that first visit. It is these people, 
remember, it is our duty to more than 
the cultured constantly 
and 
To keep as many beautiful places for them as 


They see ferns, 


was their and last 
consider far 
Nature is 


whenever 


persons to w hom 


appealing, who can be with her they 
please. 
possible unspoilt by the hand of man, free and accessible, 
is indeed a noble object. It 
write up in such localities, ‘‘ [t is hoped that the public 
will protect what it is intended for the public to enjoy”; 


the public are no longer the rioters they used to be 


is no longer necessary to 


Tramping down roses and ranunculus, 

While they ‘‘ Tommy make room for your uncl 
they are better behaved, indeed, than some of their betters 
Earl of Carlisle alluded at the 
people who come with trowels to dig up ferns 


to whom the meeting of 
the Trust 

and flowers. 
parks ‘to let the people breathe’ that has taught them 
good mauners, and the more they see the natural beauties 
the wiser and better they will grow. <A 
high walls shuts out a beautiful landscape from his fellows 


It is in great measure the throwing open our 


man who with 
is doing them a cruel wrong, while he who introduces them 
to it is indeed a benefactor. As to the gifts to which the 
Trust Society looks forward, not without just expectation 
when its shall they will be 
welcome indeed ; for if pictures of scenery given to the 
nation are thankfully accepted, how much will 


objects become known, 
more 
be the very scenes which the painters have delineated ! 
It may be urged by some that the influence of fine 
scenery cannot be very great, since those who live among 
it, such as the Swiss and the inhabitants of the Lake 
District, think little of it; but this is so because they have 
always been accustomed to it. I remember an old woman 
at Windermere who was wont to express her wonder at what 
folks could see in the place to bring them so far from 
home; but a son of hers met with an accident at Preston, 
and when she had visited him at that unpicturesque 
locality, and had returned to Ambleside, she changed her 
views. ‘* Now I know,” she said, ‘* why folks comes here 
as has no fells and lakes at home.” 

When facts are against one—that is to say, contrary to 
our views of what they should be—they naturally make us 
very indignant, but not more so, I am now convinced, 
than figures. Would it be credited that the modest statement 
made a few weeks ago in these columns, upon authority, 
and for which I am in no degree responsible, respecting 
the odds on a rubber at whist when one party has won the 
first game, has earned for me a perfect flood of personal 
vituperation ? I find myself in the proud position of the 
men of science who were attacked by Hampden junior 
for maintaining for their own base and selfish purposes the 
theory of the rotundity of the earth. In vain did I quote 
the statements of the mathematicians that 
three to one; it is evidently supposed that I discovered 
them by my own ingenuity, and am a fool for my pains. 
‘* There are no such odds as three to one,” I am told, in the 
‘“The odds are two to one, which, if you hada 


the odds were 


matter. 
grain of sense, you would see for yourself.” -'To assist me 
in doing so, some send me quite elaborate problems full of 
large As and Bs. But the great charm (to me) about these 


communications is the indignation of the writers. I 
was almost sorry to get from one of them, by a second 
post, a “T find 
you are right after all,” he says (for he will still have 


‘*excuse my vehemence 


courteous recantation and apology. 
it that the odds are my discovery) ; 
and precipitancy.” But with this exception these earnest 
controversionalists stick to their guns. Is it wonderful, 
therefore, with such views upon the doctrine of chances 
that the general public do not make very much out of 
their speculations on the Turf? If ignorance only were 
displayed the matter would not be so serious, but the 
positiveness and confidence with which it is backed are 
much more dangerous elements. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BY THE MACE 

Sir William Harcourt brilliant humour, but his 
warmest admirers must often be puzzled to know whether 
he is more diverting when he is frankly funny or when he 
wears an aspect of portentous gravity. Certainly the 
House has not for many a day laughed so loud and long 
as it did over the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement 
of the course of public business after the Budget. He 
was once more the Superlative Usher setting the Parlia- 


has a 


mentary lessons, but never did his irrepressible pupils 
enjoy themselves so much at his expense. I really cannot 
recall the whole list of measures which he asked the House 
past the middle of July to dispose of by the end of August. 
As each Bill dropped unctuously from his lips there was a 
fresh roar of mirth, not at all confined to the Opposition. 
The Radical benches entered heartily into the joke. Mr. 
T. LB. Potter shook, and when Mr. Potter shakes there is no 
room fo1 solemnity in his immediate vicinity. On went the 
Usher declaiming the educational prospec tive of the Govern- 
ment, while all the industrious boys who sit on the Speaker’s 
Sir William bore this 
very well, but his stoicism gave way next day when Mr. 


right were bursting with hilarity. 


Chamberlain, in his most delicately acidulated manner, 
tore the magnificent prospectus into very small shreds. 
This part of the entertainment did not please the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at all, though his colleagues made 
no attempt to keep their countenances, and Sir John 
Rigby’s smile was so broad that you might have walked 
onit. On a motion for the adjournment of the House, the 
Opposition leaders regaled themselyes by laughing to 
scorn the idea that 

all this 
could be done in 
the time. Was it 
till November that 
the Government 


business 


really proposed 
to sit’ What 
the use of 


was 
this 


empty parade of 
Bills which every- 
body knew could 
not be passed 
Well, the seem- 
ing folly of the 
Usher was not 


altogether without 
method. 
ing on 
Evicted 


Bill the 


ment havestrength- 


Ly press- 
with the 
Tenants’ 


Govern- 


ened their Irish 
alliance, and 
brought to light 


some dissensions in 
of their 
Mr. T. 


refused 


the ranks 
opponents. 
W. Russell 


to move the amend- 


TUE 
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by this in his brief reply to Mr. Balfour. He reminded 
that critic rather neatly that the charge of madness 
and immorality made against the Bill was also made 
against the proposal to revise judicial rents in Ireland, 
and yet that proposal was adopted three months later 
by the Unionist Government of the day. It’ is 
of the charms of a debate on the Irish agrarian ques- 
tion that appeals to history tell against both 
but the unsophisticated stranger in the Gallery, while 
appreciating these rhetorical rallies, must have been a little 
One party distinguishes itself by proposing 


one 


sides : 


perplexed. 
revolutionary remedies which are to settle everything, 
and which really settle nothing; and the other party 


will consent to some nefarious 
which And 
both parties go on reproaching each other with these 
things; and this is called the administration of Irish affairs 


by the system of representative government. 


swears it never, never 


scheme it subsequently carries into law. 


However, it is a positive joy to have an Irish discussion 
which is lively without putting any body into a bad temper. 
Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Morley’s Bill proposes to reinstate 
evicted tenants, giving the landlords the option of insisting 
on purchase outright. New tenants who have taken evicted 
farms are not to be disturbed against their will, and are 


to be compensated if they wish to go. It is this provision 


which is specially disapproved by the Irish members, who 
A fund 
of a quarter of a million is to be taken for the purposes of 
the Act from the Irish Church surplus; and three Commis- 
sioners, with discretionary powers, are to administer it. For 
the Committee stage of the Bill there are hosts of amendments 


want the new tenants to be ejected in any case, 








OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
The great-grandmother, seventy-five years of age, sitting 
with the infant, born scarcely a month since, in her womanly 
the grandfather, in his fifty-third year, with tli 
and the father, at twenty- 
a group that 


arms 
mellow ripeness of middle age 
nine, still in the freshness of youth 
could not fail to be interesting though she were not our 
Queen, or they were not the Princes naturally destined to 


form 


succeed upon her throne. Four generations, if little 
Edward Albert should live to be seventy-five, will cover a 
century and a half—English history from 1819 to 1969 
with future events beyond the faculties of the wisest mind 


but, let us hope, not of ill consequence, on 
then reign, 


to conjecture ; 
the whole, to this realm over which h 
after King Albert Edward and King George. 


may 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Among the many amiable traits of character known to 
those who are privile ged to observe the domestic life of that 
illustrious lady, the wife of the Prince of Wales 
fondness for 


‘ 2) ( lally 


in her rural home at Sandringham-—he1 
animals, her love of dogs and horses, not from the point of 
view of their sporting merits, but as cherished companion 

and friends of mankind, has been repeatedly noticed. In the 
pleasing scene of a visit to the royal stable, which our Artist 
has been permitted to draw, her Royal Llighness appear to 


be indulging this gracious and kindly taste, which is most 


becoming to a sensible and accomplished woman ; and we 
cannot doubt that 
the noble creatur 
which bears her 
name, without any 


cOonsclousnes ol 
her exalted rank, 
is proud and happy 
to be owned by such 


a@ mistress, 


AWEDDINGIN 
THE STRAND 
The good old parish 
church of St. Ch 
ment Danes on 
Thursday, July 26 
is the chosen scené 
of an aristocrat 
wedding, for which 
rare visitation it 

indebted to tl 


hereditary connec- 
tion of the bride- 
groom, as proprictol 


of a great busine 

with the well-known 
premises in the 
Strand, 


Parliamentary 


and to his 


ment allotted to Tue How. W. Gl Estner Gore. position as a mem 

him. It was Colonel ‘\ C— oT eV Ve ena = : Df ber of the House 
Saunderson who led eye cov of Commons repre- 
the attack in the Photo by London Stereoscopic Co. Photo by Russell and 5 senting the Strand 
uncompromising MARRIAGE OF THE HON. W. F. D SMITH, M. P. FOR THE STRAND. division of London. 
spirit of what Mr. It is an incident 
Russell calls Ulster landlorlism. He did not wish to declare already, to which the House will apply itself with an appe- highly gratifying to all his neighbours and constitu- 
that no terms ought to be offered to the evicted tenants who _ tite sharpened, doubtless, by a terribly dull debate on the ents, by whom his late father, the Right Hon. W. HH. 
had been engaged in the Plan of Campaign. He disliked Bill for equalising London rates, Mr. Bartley was gracious Smith, M.P., was_ estee med both in his publie and 


the Bill, and he disliked Colonel Satinderson’s amend- 
ment; but as he ended by voting for the amendment, the 
force of his protest was somewhat impaired. On the 
other hand, Mr. Courtney, who did not speak, voted 
for the second reading. Mr. Chamberlain endeavoured to 
steer between the Bill, which he condemned, and Section 
Thirteen of the Land Purchase Act, which he wished to 
see re-enacted, although it made no distinction between 
the Plan of Campaign tenants and any other tenants. He 
was against the Bill because it was compulsory wherever 
Section Thirteen proceeded by voluntary agreement. This 
view of agrarian legislation for Ireland set Mr. Healy 
Hansard, presently raked up 
Act of which he described as 
Act, 


and he 
1882, 


foraging in 
the Arrears 
the Chamberlain much 
proposal. The Act of 
Manifesto and the Kil- 
Mr. Chamberlain so 


and which 
compulsory than Mr. Morley’s 
followed the No Rent 

Why, then, 
fastidious in objecting to any 
the Plan of Campaign ? 
excited the Irish 
Mr. Chamberlain with 
in the debate kept everybody in a 
humour. This disturbed 
passages of arms between Mr. Healy and Mr. Balfour, 
who contradicted other flatly. Mr. Dillon’s 
speech indicated little except a waning authority, but 
the tactical the debate inclined rather to 
the Ministerial side, if only because the extreme attitude 
of the Ulster landlords who distress Mr. T. W. Russell 
had the effect of undoubted objection 
of the Nationalists to the Mr. Morley profited 


was more 
1882 
mainham Treaty. was 


scheme which condoned 
These reminiscences greatly 
benches, but they were received by 
unruffled 


composure. A certain 


unreality good 
was not even by the 


each long 
advantage of 


weakening the 


Bill. 





enough to say that, though bad in its existing form, this 
might be made a reasonable and practicable measure ; but 
for the Evicted Tenants’ Bill there is no chance of Opposition 
grace here or elsewhere. 


Lord Egerton of ‘Tattou hus resigned the chairmanship 
of the Manchester Ship Canal Company, but remains one 
of the directors. Mr. Bythell has been appointed managing 
chairman, with a salary of £3000 a year. 


In his attack on the entente cordiale between France and 
Russia, Count Tolstoi made patriotism responsible for the 
suicides and fatal accidents which sprang from the popular 
excitement over the Franco-Russian fétes. The 
mystic has another opportunity for the exercise of his 
President 
assassination has been followed by a whole crop of trage- 


Russian 


peculiar theory of cause and effect. Carnot’s 


dies. One man died of grief; the Belgian Minister in 
Paris swooned at the news, took to his bed, and never rose 
again; a woman threw herself out of window, and many 
suicides in France are attributed to the same impulse. A 

accidentally stabbed to death by a_ school- 
who struck the 


plentiful. 


boy was 


master, was showing how Caserio 


blow. Fatal accidents, indeed, wer: 
Tolstoi will assure us that these 


to the absence of true Christianity from the world, and 


Perhaps 
calamities are all due 
the follies of Governments. If there were no nationalities 
there would be no rulers to be stabbed, and then nobody 
be crushed to 


would go mad, or fall from scaffoldings. or 


death in crowds. The Tolstoi philosophy of Anarchy is, 
perhaps, the most wonderful aberration which that move- 


ment has produced. 





private character, while his memory as an upright, con- 
sistent, and most useful statesman is honoured by the 


whole nation. The Hon. William Frederick Danvers 
Smith, heir to the peerage conferred upon his mother, 
Viscountess Hambleden, was born in 1868, was edu- 


cated at Eton and at New College, Oxford, and became 
a partner in the firm of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 
newsagents, established by his grandfather; he was elected 
M.P. for the Strand upon the death of his father in 1891 
The bride whom he now marries is Lady Esther Caroline 
Georgiana Gore, born in 1870, daughter of the fifth and 
present Earl of Arran, in the Scottish Baron 
Sudley in the peerage of the United Kingdom, a member 
of the of Lords. 


peerage, 


House 
AT 


picture, by 


“JEAN BART RECRUITING DUNKIRK.” 
The interesting French historical Madame 
Demont-Breton, in the Exhibition of this year at the Salon 
des Champs Elysées in Paris, represents one of the 
ntury, 


to the 


bravest naval heroes of France in the seventeenth c« 


when a special appeal was made 


patriotic spirit and courage of the hardy race of fishermen 
Bart, a native 


at a period 


and seamen on the Channel coast. Jean 
of Dunkirk, learnt seamanship in the Dutch service 
Admiral De Ruyter, but when Louis the Fourteenth’s 


Government began to create a powerful fleet, he devoted 


under 


himself to maintaining the honour of the flag of his own 
country, and fought against both Dutch and English ships 
with a valour that won him Llis 
one of the earliest that appear famous in the French naval 
annals, but he never commanded a large fleet. 


great renown. name 18 
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COREA, BETWEEN CHINA AND 


miles back from 
separate settlements of 


and (oreans but the 


somié 


whom there are 


Coreans ure diligent culti- 


growing good grain and 


subsist, hke their neigh- 
in China and Japan, chiefly on fish; 
with 
caught there, 
there are 
and of 


well 


when dried, i great delicacy 


perch 


An enormous 


r OVel long and 
is thick as turbot 
people are a tall 


ide, broad-sho ere izy race, the men 


ind itin ce, but 


THE PLAGUE IN HONG-KONG: BAMBOO WHARF 


gool-tempered and easy-going. 
Both sexes wear clothes of native 
make, of a dirty-white coarse 
and persons of the better 
wear tall peaked hats, 


made of plaited horse-hair, differ- 


muslin ; 


classes 


ing in size and shape according 
to their rank, those worn by the 
priests feet wide, 
effectually hiding the face. One 
of the King’s female attendants, 


being three 


in her court dress, appears in the 
illustration. It is quite an unwar- 
like nation, so that, rather than 
keep an army, the Coreans pay 
an annual subsidy to both the 
Chinese and Japanese Govern- 
ments to leave them unmolested. 

The news of actual hostilities, 
stating that Japanese gun-boats 
had bombarded some places on 
coast, may not be 
The British 
squadron is lying at Chemulpo, 


the Corean 
confirmed. naval 
and seamen have been sent up to 
Seoul, the capital of Corea, to pro- 
tect the residence of the British 


{ 


AT 
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THE PLAGUE AT HONG-KONG. 
The number of deaths at Hong-Kong from the 
dreadful epidemic disease which has attacked 
city population exceeded 2500, 
according to the last and the 
efforts of the British Government officials, the 
medical staff, and the committees of European 
residents, are severely taxed by dealing with 
this calamity. Our illustrations, from photo- 
graphs sent by Mr. ID. R. Griffith, show a few 
scenes and incidents which present themseives 
to notice in the afflicted city. Streets of the native 
quarter, with houses in which every room was 
divided into small boxes, each inhabited by a 
separate family, men, women, children 
huddled together so that the y could scarcely 
move about, have been cleared by the summary 
The wooden partitions 


the Chinese 


weekly report ; 


and 


removal of the tenants. 
between their filthy cubicles have been torn 
down, carried away by soldiers of the Shrop- 
in one of our illus- 
and burnt, to prevent 
from the deposit of foul exhal- 
Coolies, with stretchers 


shire Regiment—as is seen 


trations presently 
contagion 
ations on their surface. 
covered by mat awnings, are einployed to 
convey the patients, some to the temporary 
hospital established in the Glass-works build- 
ing, where the mortality at one time 
exceeded SO per cent. ; others to the bamboo 
wharf at Kennedy Town, West Point, from 
which those who desired to be sent to their 
homes at Canton were shipped on board a junk 
sent for that special service by the Chinese 
The dead were conveyed by a 
steam-launch to Sandy Bay for 
after lying in the mortuary, a matting shed 
behind the hospital ; European attendants 
served here, and waited 
carts, as few of the Chinese would touch 


The aspect 


Governor. 
interment, 


dead- 
the 
and 


also on the 


plague corpses. general 
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SOLDIERS OF THE SHROPSHIRE REGIMENT BURNING WOODEN PARTITIONS 


REMOVED FROM INFECTED HOUSES, 


condition of Taipingshan, the 














Consul. 


FU-SAN, THE SOUTHERNMOST PURT OF COREA, FROM THE NORTH, 


infected native district, situated 
below Caine Road, to which there 
is an ascent by steps, would at 
once reveal the lamentable viola- 
tion of all sanitary rules that has 
bred this destructive pestilence. 
Every floor and every room had 





been let and partitioned for sub- 
letting, until sixty persons, or 
fifteen families, 
into one room about 20 ft. square, 
and there was no attempt at clean- 
ing; the woodwork and thewretched 


were crammed 


furniture had become so saturated 
with the and 
atmosphere that it was necessary 
without delay to consume it by 
fire. 


noisome noxious 


These streets have now been 
closed, and well-regulated hos- 
pitals are provided instead of that 
at the Glass-works. Buta thorough 
reform of the whole city adminis- 
tration is manifestly required, and 
will be a very considerable public 
work. The position should not 
be unhealthy, at the foot of the 
mountain fronting the sea. 
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Her Maj ' 


the (ueer with Princess lx 


t Alue 


in of Schleswig 


rshot. 


or of London 
Mansion Jlouse i 
gian Minister o Industry, and 
ind of the Burgomaster of Antwerp and the 
! mers, and Ihrectors of the Antwerp 


inniversary of the establishment of 
farthest shores of the globe, 
tension, the 


venty-fifth 
elegraphs to the 
ern, the Kastern Ex (ustralasian, 
nit Tel graph Companies, was celebrated at the 
Institute, on Friday, July 20, with a banquet of 
1 reception of ten times that number, 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince of 
Duke of Cambridge, and 
nd Princess kdward of Saxe-Weimar, also many 

ign Ambassadors, the Lord Chancellor, and the 

of State for India. Sir John Vender, M.P., 

of the associated companies presided as host 

rl und occasion. The speeche s made were of 

tical interest; and, in the course of the evening, 
legraphic mes sent by the Prince of Wales to 
e Viceroy of India, to the Governor-General of Canada, 
nd to the Governors of the Australian offering 
ngratulations upon this method of quick communi- 
parts of the British Empire. 
obtained before the 


; 


ts, and with 
wer 


who 


Princess Louise, the 


wes were 


(Colonies, 


remote 
many 


with such 
were in Instances 
bly parted. 
The Naval Mancuvres of this year have been com- 
ed by the opposing fleets—Red and Blue; Vice- 
miral R. OB, Fitzroy, with the A squadron, commanding 
Red, with Rear-Admiral A. T. Dale in command of the 
} squadron on that side; while the two Blue squadrons, C 
and DD, are ianded by Rear-Admiral KE. H. Seymour, 
chief of the Blue forces, and by Rear-Admiral FE. C. 
Drummond The waters on which they contend for 
mastery are the seas around the southern, western, and 
eastern coasts of Ireland, barring a forbidden belt, not to 
be crossed, which runs from Cape Clear south-west to below 
the 30th degree of latitude in the Bay of Biscay. The 
outh coast of Cornwall, to the Lizard Point; Falmouth 
as well as Plymouth; also Bantry Bay, with Berehaven 
ind other inlets and shores of the extreme south-west of 
Ireland, and Belfast Lough, are assigned to Red occupa- 
tion. The Blue forces are supposed to be in possession not 
only of the other Irish coasts but also of Milford Haven, 
Holyhead, both sides of St. George’s Channel, and the 
Mersey, with the Irish Sea as far north as Whitehaven. 
But the ports of Falmouth, Plymouth, and Milford Haven 
are excluded from any attack except by torpedo-boats. The 
Scottish coasts and those of the north of Ireland are declared 
neutral. It would seem that the problem is to try whether 
the Blue fleet. divided into two squadrons, one lying in the 
Shannon, the other at Queenstown, but not allowed to form 
t junction off the south-west part of Ireland, can prevent 
the two divisions of the Red fleet, one at Falmouth, the 
other at Berehayen, Bantry Bay, from moving northward, 
in the Atlantic and up St. George’s Channel, respectively, 
to combine their forces in Belfast Lough. ‘This might be 
taken as a suggestion of the state of affairs in actual war- 
fare, if a hostile naval power were seeking to hinder a 
British fleet engaged in operations to secure Belfast as the 
base of a military reconquest of Ireland. 


The London County Council has, at the cost of £50,000, 
to which the Hackney Board of Works added £15,000, and 
Lord Amherst of Hackney £5000, provided a recreation- 
ground of 340 acres for North-east London. It is flat 
meadow land on the banks of the river Lea and its 
branches, in the valley lying between Homerton or 
Clapton and Leytonstone; it is very open, pleasant in 
dry summer weather, though called ‘‘ Hackney Marsh,” 
and capable of being effectively drained so as to prevent 
the flooding to which it has been liable. By saving 
this wide open space, it would appear, a great sanitary 
benefit is secured to the neighbouring densely popu- 
lated districts of town; and the facilities for boating and 
swimming will be unsurpassed. On Saturday, July 21, 
Sir John Hutton, Chairman of the London County Council, 
with Mr. W. G. Lemon, Chairman of the Parks Committee, 
and Mr. J. B. Kyffin, Chairman of the Open Spaces Committee 
of the Ilackney Vestry, joined by the Earlof Meath, Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, opened this 
ground to public enjoyment. There was a procession from 
Hackney Town Hall to the spot, which is within four miles 
of the Royal Exchange. It may, perhaps, be considered 
that this new recreation-ground, added to Victoria Park, 
Finsbury Park, and Clissold Park, near Stoke Newington, 
now makes a counter balance to what North-west London 
yossesses in Hampstead Heath, Parliament Hill Fields, 
and Waterlow Park. 

The newly formed golf club at Chislehurst, whose 
headquarters are at Camden House, where the Emperor 
Napoleon IIT. died, was opened on Saturday, July 21. Its 


eoml 
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links are over a liundred acres in extent, with a nine-hole 
course a unle and a-half long. including a sand-pit, valleys, 
ponds, hedges and ditches to try the skill of the golfers. In 
hie el of Lord Walter Gordon Lennox, the President, 
Nickalls, took the chair at the luncheon. The 
ished guest w Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
\ made an interesting speech on the game of golf. He 
ml Mr. A. K. Blyth aft ugainst 


erwards played a match 
Mr. S. Mure-Fergusson and Mr. Gerald Balfour; the latter 
\ itch. 


disting is thie 


ru 


n the m 


On Saturday 


night. July 2 in ittempt was made by 
remses of Mr. J. J. Cavey, 


burglars 
ler, in 
They placed a ladder against the adjacent part of 
ck of b which Mr. Cavey’s establishment 
got in there, and endeavoured to cut a passage 
den partition. Being overheard by Mr. 
rer, they were put to flight by th 

They escaped over a high wall 

a ind were pursued; but one of the burglars 
fell through a skylight und was ¢ iptured., The chase after 
the other two burglars continued all Sunday morning and 
o'clock in the afternoon. ‘Twenty police- 
wtively engaged in it. At last the two 
seized hiding in a bale of dry 
roods in a Friday Street. For the City 
on Sunday it was a most exciting affair. ‘ 


to break into t 


( he ipside, between Bread Street and lriday 


ulding in 


until four or five 
constables were 
igitives Irom Justice were 


Warehouse ih 


\ shocking disaster, by which six seamen and one 
ipprentice of the Royal Navy were killed, took place on 
Thursday, July 19, in the Solent, at the entrance to South- 
ampton Water. ‘The wreck of a small yacht, lying there 
on the Brambles under water, being dangerous to 
navigation, was ordered to be blown up and removed. <A 
boat from the Trinity House schooner Mermaid was sent to 
lay torpedoes for this purpose, One of the torpedoes, 
exploding in the boat, blew it to pieces. All on board 
were killed. The Queen, who arrived that day at Osborne, 
ent a message of compassion upon this sad event. Four 
married ; two have left families of children. 


> hoal 


of the men were 

The Kent and Surrey County Councils have resolved 
jointly to establish a ‘‘ South-Eastern Agricultural College,” 
ut Wye, near Ashford, on land with old monastic buildings 
prov ured from the Feclesiastical Commissioners. The 
institution will include laboratories for the study of agri- 
cultural chemistry, under Mr. A, D. Hall, the principal; 
and there will be a farm of 240 acres, and a dairy school 
for twelve female pupils. Mr. KE. J. Halsey, Chairman of 
the Surrey County Council, is at the head of the governing 
body. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has been passing, 
with much angry debate, the Ministerial Bill for the 
summary trial of the Anarchist threateners and instigators 
of murder, and for the suppression of newspaper reports of 
their speeches in court. The trial of the assassin of 


President Carnot takes place on Aug. 3 at Lyons, 


The Italian military garrison of the Soudan coast of 
the Red Sea has made a notable conquest, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Baratieri, formerly a comrade of Garibaldi. 
On July 17, after five days’ march from Keren, with a force 
of 2400, including native auxiliaries, this officer attacked 
the ‘* dervishes’”’ or fanatical followers of the Mahdi, or the 
* Khalifa’? Abdullah, at Kassala; fought a sharp battle, 
and ¢ aptured that important town, driving the enemy to the 
river Atbara. This victory, achieved with small loss to the 
Italians, may possibly open the way to the recovery of 
Khartoum and of the Upper Nile, if it be supported by 
the British forces in Egypt. 

In the United States of America, Mr. Debs, with three 
other leaders of the strike, has been imprisoned for con- 
tempt of Court in violating the injunction against inter- 
ference with railways. Bail was offered to them, but they 
declined to accept it. The Federal troops withdrew from 
Chicago, marching to Fort Sheridan, where they remained 
encamped. Four regiments of Illinois troops continue to 
guard Chicago, where everything is peaceful. The Pullman 
Company have posted a notice stating that work will be 
resumed when enough men have been engaged for every 
department. 

The Senate at Washington is still occupied with debates 
on the Tariff Bill, party politics being sorely exasperated 
by the irritation of some of the Democratic party at an 
unexpected message from President Grover Cleveland, 
recommending some concessions to the Republican views in 
favour of free trade in raw materials, cval, iron, and sugar. 

The New South Wales elections to the new Legislative 
Assembly have been decisively victorious for the Free 
Trade party. The return of Sir Henry Parkes to power is 
considered to be certain, his party numbering sixty-five, 
while the Protectionists and Labour members can only 
muster a joint strength of sixty. There are only twenty 
Labour members in the new Parliament, against thirty- 
four in the old. 

The outbreak of war between China and Japan in Corea 
seemed to be imminent on July 24, the date of telegrams 
from Shanghai. The Corean palace guard at Seoul had had 
a sharp fight with Japanese troops in that city. 


GOODWOOD, BRIGHTON, AND LEWES RACES. 


The arrangements of the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway Company, including the running of special 
trains for the convenience of their patrons during the 
Sussex fortnight, commencing July 30, are now being 
announced as completed; and for the Goodwood Meeting 
special arrangements have been made by the railway com- 
pany, assisted by the Duke of L’c'mond and Gordon, and 
also by the Brighton and Portsmouth Corporations, for the 
watering of the roads between the Drayton and Chichester 
Stations and Goodwood Park. 

The Brighton Company also give notice that their West- 
End Offices, 28, Regent Street, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, will remain open until 
10 p.m. on July 27, 28, 30 and 31, and Aug. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
for the sule of tickets to Bognor, Drayton, Chichester, 
Midhurst, Singleton, Portsmouth, Isle of Wight, Brighton, 
Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, &c., at the same fares as 
charged at the stations. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 

In the case of Ibsen’s plays a little learning may be said to 
be an excellent as well as a dangerous thing. On the last 
night of the Haymarket season Mr. Beerbohm Tree played 
Dr. Stockmann, in Ibsen’s play ‘‘An Enemy of the 
People,” with remarkable force, effect, and brilliancy. In 
fact, he so thoroughly identified himself with the tactless 
and conscientious old doctor, he so thoroughly lived in the 
part, that he was unable to get out of it when the play was 
over, and addressed his audience in the character of Dr. 
Stockmann, the conscientious polemist, instead of in the 
genial and humour-loving personality of Mr. Beerbohm 
‘Tree. Attired in the rags of Gringoire the poet, the Hay- 
market manager, as earnest as any Dr. Stockmann ever 
conceived by modern dramatist, tried with curious infelicity 
to apply the indefensible Ibsen or Stockmann doctrine that 

the minority is always right.” In fact, he went 
further, and attached to the majority a very unhappy 
epithet, that doubtless at the time seemed very sinart, but, 
like all smart and severe sayings, 1s not so very easily for- 
gotten. But first of all concerning Ibsen’s play and Dr. 
Stockmann. As to the play, like the ‘‘ Murder of Gonzago”’ 
in ‘* Hamlet,” there is ** no offence in it’? whatever. It is 
merely dull and wearisome, not so much on account of its 
want of nature or observation, but because the theme of 
the play is apt to become tedious to pe oplein search of amuse- 
ment, and its hero is found to be about as much of a bore on 
the stage as he would certainly be in real life. Unquestion- 
ably there are Dr. Stockmanns to be found all over the 
world—fanciful, tactless egotists who honestly believe that 
the minority is always nght, and consequently that the 
majority who oppose them, equally conscientiously, is 
‘* blear-eyed”’ and dull. But the Dr. Stockmanns of this 
world, in whatever department of life they are found, 
always forget the golden rule that ‘assertion is not 
argument.” The Dr. Stockmanns of the stage, who say 
that because a play is unpopular that therefore it must be 
good, who maintain that because a play treats with sub- 
jects, characters, and abnormal diseases of character which 
were far better left alone, that therefore that play must 
be artistic; who characterise those who conscientiously 
differ from them as ‘‘ blear-eyed,” while all the bright- 
ness of vision is in their own pupils. Such Stock- 
manns as these are perpetually mistaking assertion for 
argument. But when so clever and popular an actor 
and manager as Mr. Tree is so temporarily imbued with 
the Stockmann spirit that he comes before an audience 
and propounds the most startling doctrines, we ask our- 
selves whether he believes what he really says, or is merely 
firing off so many “ wild words” for the sake of attracting 
attention. Does Mr. Tree seriously mean to insist that the 
artistic and commercial aspects of the stage are never found 
in combination ¥ Has he never heard of a Bancroft, a 
Henry Irving, a John Hare, a George Alexander, and, I 
may be permitted to add, a Herbert Beerbohm Tree? Have 
the artistic and commercial aspects of the drama never been 
found working harmoniously at the Lyceum, the Garrick, 
the St. James’s, and the Haymarket’ Was the majority 
‘* blear-eyed” that applauded Mr. Tree’s great creation in 
‘* The Dancing Girl,” and filled his coffers at the same time ¥ 
Was the majority ‘* blear-eyed”’ that applauded his Macari, 
his Demetrius, his Captain Swift, and scores of other cha- 
racters giving him name, fame, and, I trust, well-deserved 
‘‘wealth.” Is the majority ‘‘ blear-eyed” that has en- 
couraged the superb artistic endeavour of Henry Irving ¥ 
that has sent Mr. Bancroft into retirement a wealthy man ? 
that has set up a manager like George Alexander, who has 
never been ‘‘ weary of well-doing” in the cause of art ¥ 
Is the majority ‘‘ blear-eyed,” and to be execrated as dull, 
commercial, and Philistine—as having no artistic but only a 
grovelling pounds-shillings-and-pence view of art 
it honestly prefers the beautiful ‘‘ Professor's Love Story ” 
of Mr. J. M. Barrie to the mystical German fancifulness 
contained in ‘‘ Once upon a Time ”’ or because it pays its 
hard-earned money to enjoy what is pure and sweet, and 
life-helping and soul-encouraging, to these morbid modern 
studies of men with diseased bodies and women with 
diseased minds? It is false to say that it is the 
‘commercial’ view of art that guides the majority— 
poor ‘* blear-eyed majority’ !—to Shakspere and Goethe at 
the Lyceum, to Pinero and Carton at the St. James’s, to 
Grundy or Haddon Chambers at the Garrick or Hay- 
market, or to Henry Arthur Jones wherever and whenever 
he appears. All these may fail at odd times, as we all 
must fail, however earnest or conscientious we may be; 
but I do most earnestly and strenuously believe that no 
pure, interesting, and workmanlike play ever yet failed 
to meet with its public reward and its commercial prize. 
Does Mr. Beerbohm Tree seriously mean to say that he 
ever intended to revive either ‘‘ The Tempter” or ‘‘ Once 
Upon a Time,” when, for some doubtless very excellent 
reason best known to itself, the public elected not to be 
quite so enamoured of those works as the Haymarket 
manager conscientiously was’ But to say that any 
theatre in the world, whether subvented or not, whether 
free or not, whether Independent or not, whether 
artistic or not, whether conventional or not, can be 
carried on without the support of the public voice—is 
to say—well, I would rather not conclude this part of the 
sentence. Anyhow, Iam perfectly confident that the Hay- 
market manager has out-Stockmanned Dr. Stockmann in this 
latter-day address, which no doubt sounded very smart, 
but was, scarcely convincing. Addresses from the stage 
require the most delicate tact and diplomacy, and all I can 
say is that the modern manager who can dictate to his 
public as to what should orshould not be their likes or 
dislikes lives at a very enviable time. There was 
a day when the theatrical manager came before his 
public hat in hand. Nowadays there is something sus- 
piciously like a bludgeon in his coat-tail pocket. The 
majority may, of course, be blear-eyed and ever in the 
wrong. but it is a view of the case that the majority has 
never taken. Nothing, however, has so thoroughly proved 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree's huge popularity as the pussing of his 
speech, delivered with all the earnestness, belief, and con- 
scientiousness of a Dr. Stockmann. When the audience 
gathered round him and applauded him, he seemed to say, 
‘ You see, the fact is that the strongest man on earth is he 
who stands most alone !”’ 
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} . WALrorpD GREEN, 
1e@ Was se- - 
lected, in a 7 
sudden emergency, to fill a vacancy which had occurred in 
the West Indies. Seven young missionaries had died from 
yellow fever or cholera, and Mr. Green was sent to fill the 
last vacancy. Ina few months the young missionary was 
smitten down, and was by the authorities ordered home. 
After a long period of rest, during which it was often 
doubtful if he would ever be fit for public work again, he 
Was appointed to Shrewsbury, where he stayed two 
years, and then removed to Manchester. At the end 
of three years he came to the Black Country, and after- 
wards spent six years in London. This was followed by 
three years in Bradford, London, and Manchester. His 
last appointment as a circuit minister was to Blackheath. 
To keen business ability Mr. Green has united broad 
sympathies, deep interest in social questions, and intense 
attachment and loyalty to the church. Some years ago, 
finding the Connexional Fund, from which aged ministers 
and ministers’ widows are paid a small allowance, unequal 
to the demands upon it, Mr. Green undertook to raise 
£25,000 in order to permanently increase the income by 
£1000 a year. ‘This self-imposed task he successfully 
accomplished. He married early in his ministry Miss 
Davis, the daughter of a wealthy ironmaster, of Hill Top, 
West Bromwich. 


New President of the Wesleyan Conference. 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree delights in paradoxes, and he 
indulged this humour to the full in his speech on the last 
night of the Haymarket season. He laid down the pro- 
position that a theatrical manager ought occasionally to 


sacrifice his pecuniary interests on the altar of art. By so 
doing, he showed his preference for the views of a 
minority to those of a majority. Mr. Tree had been 
playing Dr. Stockmann in Ibsen’s ‘‘An Enemy of the 


People,” and he endeayoured to adapt the philosophy 
of that satire to the position and responsibilities of 
the manager. The audience were rather puzzled, but 
thought they saw light when Mr. Tree told them they 
were ‘“‘the majority of the intelligent minority.” How- 
ever, this bit of blue sky was again overcast when the 
humorist reminded them that the intelligent minority of 
to-day might become the blear-eyed majority of to-morrow. 
Mr. ‘lree seemed to enjoy himself thoroughly, and if his 
hearers did not quite make out what he was driving at, 
that no doubt added piquancy to his entertainment. One 
thing was certain, Mr. Tree never played Dr, Stockmann 
so well. ‘he character now ranks among his finest 
impersonations. 


By the way, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who has long been 
ambitious to play Juliet, will get her opportunity when she 
goes to the Haymarket. It is Mr. Tree’s intention to 
produce ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” next season. The revivals 
of this particular Shaksperean play have not been numerous 
in recent years. It was done at the Lyceum by Mr. Irving 
and Miss Terry about a dozen years ago, and at the same 
theatre by Miss Mary Anderson. With the exception of 
Miss ‘Terry and Miss Anderson, London has seen no popular 
Juliet since the days of Adelaide Neilson. 


Charles Marie René Leconte de Lisle, whose death 
has made another vacancy in the French Academy, was 
remarkable 
among the 
poets of his 
time for his 
complete 


divorce from 
the modern 
spirit. His 


best work is 
an echo of 
the ancients, 
and he lived 
ina seclusion 
of Greek 
literature, 
into which 
the writings 
of Victor 
Hugoand the 
later French 
school broke 
like the sound 
of brawling. 
This devotion 
to the classics 





Tue tate M. Leconte ve Liste, 
French Poet. 


was main- 
tained at a very high level of art. M. de Lisle 
succeeded Victor Hugo in the Academy, but never 


condescended to make any literary compromise with 
that great spirit. For the writers who call themselves 
poets of the people M. de Lisle had a frank contempt, and 
his feud with M. Francois Coppée was one of the most 
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interesting distractions of the belles lettres in Paris. The 
bare mention of M. Coppée’s name was sufficient to pro- 
voke De Lisle to frenzy. His translations of ancient 
poetry were admirable, and he wrote one or two tragedies 
on the Greek model. 


The Society of Authors has declared against the three- 
volume form of publication for fiction. There is no sign 
that the publishers are strongly in favour of retaining it, 
or that the public cannot live without it. It is permissible to 
hope, therefore, that the circulating libraries in raising this 
issue have unintentionally done literature a service. They 
still want the three volumes, but they want to pay less for 
them. Now is the opportunity for a combination of author, 
publisher, and public against a system which is most 


detrimental to good writing. Three volumes mean, 
as a rule, the most reckless padding, and padding 
is fatal to art. Many subscribers to Mudie’s take up 


volume one, two, or three out of sheer indolence of mind, 
and as an excuse for dozing. Twaddle in this shape is sent 
to clubs, chiefly to provoke the restful nap before dinner. 
To change this system for the one-volume edition would be 
to increase the sale of novels which,are worth reading, and 
to eliminate those which are not. This is a double con- 
summation most devoutly to be wished. 


The Blue Ribbon of Bisley, which is the Queen’s Prize 
of £250 with the Gold Medal of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and the 
Gold Badge 
of the Cham- 
pionship for 
this year, was 
won, on Sat- 
urday, July 
21, by Mr. 
Rennie, a 
private of the 
3rd Lanark 
Volunteers, 
whomade the 
unequalled 
score of 283, 
consisting of 
94 marks in 





the first 
stage, 112 in 
the second, 
and, in the 
third stage, 
39 at the Photo by W. Charles 


eight - hun - 
dred yards’ 
range, and 38 
at nine hundred yards. THe was six above the nearest 
competitor, Mr. M‘Gibbon, who belonged to the same 
Volunteer Corps, as likewise did Mr. Muirhead, scoring 
fourth; but Mr. Clemence, of the 1st Middlesex, excelled 
all the Scots at the long ranges, though he came behind 
them in the preceding stages, and therefore in the aggre- 
gate account. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Connaught invested Mr. Rennie with the Gold Badge, and 
he was conducted in triumph through the camp. 


A retired veteran Congregational or Independent 
minister, the Rev. Joshua Clarkson Harrison, whose pas- 
toral 

vices, during 

a half a cen- 

a tury, at Park 

Chapel, in 
Camden 


Private Rennie, 3rp LaANark VOLUNTEERS, 


Winner of the Queen’s Prize at Bisley. 


ser- 


Town, were 
highly es- 
teemed, has 


ended his life 
quietly at 
ILam pstead, 
in theeighty- 
second year 
of his age. 
He once held 
the office of 
Chairman of 


the Congre- 
gational 
Union, but 


was averse to 
joining in 
public con- 
troversy on 
the political 
relations of the Nonconformist communities, and did not 
therefore become a conspicuous representative of their 
influence in the affairs of the world in general. His 
ministerial duties to the flock which put itself under his 
charge were ably and faithfully performed, and much good 
was done by his preaching and personal example. 





Photo by Good fellow 
C. Harrison, 


Tue wate Rev. J. 


It was not the Queen who had the happy idea of na ming 
the infant Prince after the four nationalities of the United 
Kingdom. The suggestion came from a subject, a lady 
whose judgment is greatly valued by the royal family. She 
proposed the‘names of George, Andrew, Patrick, and David, 
laying special emphasis on David, on account of its Biblical 
association. 


Mr. Clifford Harrison’s host of friends compelled him 


to give an extra recital on July 21. The season of 
charming ‘‘ Steinway Saturdays” had really ended the 


previous week, but the audience showed no diminution on 
this additional occasion. The great elocutionist was never 
in finer voice, and the enthusiasm could hardly have been 
exceeded, especially after his wonderful recital of an 
extract from Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘ Light of the World.” 
No composer could desire a more beautiful musical setting 
of any poetical gem than is given by Mr. Harrison as he 
recites to his own piano accompaniment. The humorous 
reliefs to the programme were from Dickens 
and Jerome, both very welcome.  Rossetti’s ‘‘ Blessed 
Damozel”? and **The Eden have secured a firm 
place in popularity, and the rest of the selections were 
likewise old favourites. 


extracts 


Rose ”’ 
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MUSIC, 
It might have been taken for granted that the composer of 
‘*Trmengarda” would not be let off easily after a second 
It was bad enough to get one opera produced at 
and that within some twenty 
really, it was too much! Poor Mr. Emil Bach! 
‘The Lady of Longford” to do the 
secured a libretto from 


offence. 
Covent Garden, but another 
months 
He did his best in 
right thing. To begin with, he 
Sir Augustus Harris, and so shielded himself to a certain 
extent behind the broad back of his impresario, while 
making sure at the same time that his work would 
not be likely to languish for lack of light and opportunity. 
Next he carefully studied all the criticisms that had been 
written on ‘‘Irmengarda,” digested them as well as he 
could, and strove his utmost to apply the lesson thereby 
inculcated to the proper accomplishment of his new task. 
Finally, he doubtless hoped that an opera in one act 
instead of two, occupying considerably under an hour 
in performance, would be treated with indulgence, if 
only on account of its extremely modest proportions, 
not to speak of its generally unambitious character. 
Alas ! how vain were all these devices. ‘‘The Lady of 
Longford” may have obtained a verdict of apparently 
cordial approval from the audience that filled the Royal 
Opera House on Saturday, July 21, but there can be no 
doubt whatever that the consensus of written critical 
opinion is dead against it. It is an improvement on 
‘* Trmengarda’’—everyone admits that—but what if it be 
so’ Mere improvement is no justification for Mr. Emil 
Bach having once more invaded the sacred precincts of 
Covent Garden; his short opera is not an opera at all, 
but a dramatic episode set to music; the subject is 
purely English, and ought to have been dealt with by an 
Englishman ; the cast is the thing, the merit of the work 
itself is scarcely perceptible. ‘To this effect argue the 
majority of the tired writers who, at the fag end of an 
abnormally busy season, are called upon to pass judgment 
on a poor, inoffensive little piece, hardly important enough 
to be regarded in the light of a serious operetta. Surely 
there is something here that smacks of the process known 
as employing a Nasmyth hammer to crack a nut. For 
our own part we fail to see in ‘* The Lady of Longford” 
anything more obnoxious than there was in ‘ Elaine” 
or ‘‘Amy Robsart,” or ‘*The Light of Asia,’ while for 
its length it is certainly not a whit less interesting than 
‘*The Veiled Prophet.” Mr. Emil Bach is not a composer 
of the first rank: neither, for that matter, is M. Bemberg 
or Mr. Isidore de Lara, with both of whom, as regards 
originality, he is about on a level. IJlis music is at least 
indicative of a capacity for dramatic writing, it is free from 
commonplace or ad captandum effects, and the score is in 
every respect an improvement upon that of *‘ Irmengarda,”’ 
notwithstanding many faults of style which have as yet 
only undergone partial correction. The story, as we 
showed in the brief account we gave last week, pro- 
vides ample incident for fifty minutes’ action. It is 
picturesque in its surroundings and characters, and 
the motive is not more unpleasant than those of 
‘*Cavalleria” and ‘‘Pagliacci.” The weak point of the 
plot is that the Earl of Longford should choose the moment 
when he has secretly returned home, a hunted fugitive his 
house in the hands of Cromwell's troops, whose colonel has 
barely left the room when he climbs in at the window 

to take his little girl upon his knee and talk to her of 
their happy days and rambles together. The only excuse 
is that more improbable situations than this have occurred 
in opera, especially when introduced for the selfsame 
purpose of affording variety and relief to the action. We 
are not sure that the child is not a mistake altogether. 
Miss Evelyn Hughes, who plays the part at Covent 
Garden, is a remarkably bright, clever little girl, and her 
acting is wonderfully good, but the voice, with its crude, 
boyish timbre, sounds somehow out of place, and the 
Italian accent (unnecessarily overdone, by the way) is 
more redolent of the bocca inglese than the lingua toscana. 
Madame Eames has rarely been seen to such advantage as 
in the lovely gown worn by the heroine; she might sit 
perfectly well for a portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria. 


Admirably, too, did the American soprano sing and 
act her part, especially in the duet with the Earl, 
who had a manly and effective exponent in M. 
Alvarez. M. Edouard de Reszke could not, had he 
v ‘shed, have presented a thin, emaciated, evil-look- 


il portrait of the Roundhead Colonel, so he did the 
ne ‘t best thing, which was to cloak his villany under an 
ex. snior of natural bonhomie and careless gaiety, and this, 
to cur thinking, answered the purpose very nearly, if not 
quite as well. His ‘*Man’s but mortal, my dear 
Madam,” is by far the most attractive number in the 
opera, and the famous basso rendered it, as a matter of 
course, with delightful ease and beauty of voice. The one 
scene of the opera was capitally staged, and the perform- 
ance went with abundant spirit under the direction of 
Signor Mancinelli. 

The Royal College of Music brought the work of the 
term to a close with an orchestral concert at Alexandra 
House on Thursday, July 19, under the conductorship of 
Professor Stanford, and the Royal Academy followed suit 
at St. James’s Hall on the succeeding Tuesday afternoon, 
when the baton was held, as usual, by the principal, Dr. 


song, 


A. (. Mackenzie. At the former institution nothing 
fresh was done, the authorities being content to put 
forward a highly creditable display of executive merit 
both in the vocal and orchestral departments. The 


Academy scheme, on the other hand, included two 
manuscript compositions by students, the first of these 
being a singularly well-written ‘‘ Highland Suite in 
A” by Mr. Charles Macpherson, consisting of three 
movements (all more or less in the Scottish style , entitled 
respectively ‘‘ Coronach,” ‘ Lullaby,” and ‘ Dance,” 
whereof the first was very much liked. The other novelty 
was an allegro moderato from a violin concerto in A minor 
by Mr. Gerald Walenn, who himself executed the solo part 
in excellent style. The composition shows the influence of 
such widely separated masters as Spohr and Max Bruch, 
but it contains, nevertheless, plentiful evidence of ideas and 
talent on the part of the young composer, who unquestion- 
ably has a bright career before him, 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND HER FAVOURITE YEARLING “ ALEXANDRA” AT THE STUD FARM, SANDRINGHAM, 


Drawn from Life by Special Permission. 





BY 


CHAPTER IV.—(Continued.) 
back to his letters. old 
‘Of course, if they know that he is 


Mr. Belcher ‘*Morris is an 


fool,”’ he thought. 
looking for them, half-a-dozen brats will turn up and call 


went 


themselves Richard’s. I ought to have insisted on a settle- 
ment; I may have saddled myself with this girl for nothing at 
all. 
have gone on amusing myself with Florence. 
I’m tired of this 


If she wasn’t to have Morris’s money, I might just as well 
There’s some 


life in her, and not too much sentiment. 
girl following me about with her eyes that fill with tears 
It was odd 


every time I choose to pinch her hard enough.”’ 


how much Katherine’s slim figure and young face annoyed 
him. He liked a full-blooded, well-developed woman with 
slow gait and full deep voice, who expected everything and 
took it as a matter of course or with a scornful laugh, and 
Besides he had never thought women 
Ly that 
time they had karnt to know their way about and how 
He hated 
obedience, even though he exacted it. 


were in his way; he liked to hurt it to see it writhe and shrink 


insulted him openly. 
worth looking at till they were eight-and-twenty ; 
soft words and despised 


to use their tongues, 


Youth and innocence 


He liad married Katherine with his eyes open, of 
Besides, it had 


from him. 
course, but with a clear and definite reason. 
seemed a natural incident enough. It was time he took a wife 
if he meant to take one at all, and in theory he had liked the 
idea of a young one: women were for flirtation, but girls were 
for marriage. Girls did not want equality and independence of 
thought and companionship, and all the modern nonsense that 
women were noisily struggling for nowadays. The nonsense 
was all very well to talk about, with other men’s wives 
had but a 
sensible man took care to exclude it rigorously from the daily 
There he should be master and 


or & woman you no intention of marrying ; 
experience of his own home. 
the first and only consideration, and so Mr. Belcher meant it 
to be in Montague Place. 

“T’m going out,’’ he said to Katherine after dinner. 
**T want to talk to your uncle.”’ 

“May I go with you? I should so like to see Uncle 
Robert’s new rooms.”’ 

**T want to talk to him alone,’’ he answered. ‘‘ You had 
better do your unpacking to-morrow,’’ he went on, always 
careful to arrange her time as far as possible, ‘‘ and go to bed 
at ten. To-morrow you can set about helping Gibson with the 
housekeeping.” 
said 


“I think I can do it by myself after a bit,’’ she 


timidly. .‘‘I did it at home when Susan was ill.”’ 
** Gibson knows my ways,’’ he answered. 

At 
houses near University College Mr. Morris had taken rooms. 
Mr. 


The door of the drawing- 


He walked quickly towards Gower Street. one of the 


He was at home, the servant said. selcher walked 
quickly upstairs to the first floor. 
room was opened by a tall woman of about eight-and- 
thirty. She was dressed in black, and round her neck there was 
a crucifix: she looked imperious, but her manner was that of 


one who had been executing an errand. 





{< opyright, 18941, in the United States of America, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford.] 
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AuTHorR OF “Mrs. KeitH’s Crime,” “AUNT ANNE,” 


$= 

Ah,”’ she said, and her accent betrayed that she was a 
of somewhat limited English. ‘* You 
Monsieur Morris? Le roici.”’ Mr. Belcher looked at her with 


She motioned him into the room and, shutting 


Frenchwoman want 


astonishment. 
the door, disappeared. 

‘*Who was the good lady kindly qualifying your soli- 
tude’’’ he inquired. Mr. Morris was sitting by the fire in an 
arm-chair. 

‘She is a—a widowed sister-in-law of Mrs. Merrick, who 
keeps this house. She lives here.’’ 
‘“T see.” 

** How is Katherine?” 
**She 


*sall right. Do you like these rooms?” 


**T don’t think I shall stay in them long; I want to get 
into the country again.” 

“You'll be better there,’?’ Mr. Belcher answered, ‘‘ and 
safer,’’ he thought, fora I'renchwoman about the place was an 


unexpected turn in affairs. ‘ I] ave been thinking,’’ he went 


on aloud, ‘*‘that it’s hardly fair I should have the entire 
burden of Katherine’s maintenance. I always expected that 
you would make some definite settlement on her during your 
lifetime.”’ 

Mr. Morris looked up sharply, and was silent for a moment 
before he answered. ‘It’s custcemary for a man to maintain 
his wife,’’ he said. ‘* Ilowever, when you pay me back that 
four thousand I'll settle it upen her at once.’ 


without noticing the 


, 


“You see,’’ continued Belcher, 


remark, ‘‘I married her chiefly because you wished it; I 
believe you thought it some compensation for the money I 
owed you?” 

** Tt was your own idea, and as for my wishes, you married 
her because you thought it time to get married, and because 
I told you that as Richard was dead I should leave what I 
had to her. It 
things had turned out as you led me to expect.’’ 


is not as much as it would have been if 


** A will is not a very good security for a promise.”’ 
“You'll get no other,”’’ 


‘and if, as Madame Quiblier, the lady who left the room as 


Mr. Morris answered positively, 
you entered, suggestcd to me a day or two ago, Richard has 
left a wife or children, I shall make a fresh disposition of my 
property.” 

** That idea about Richard is all nonsense ; of course, if you 


make known in Melbourne that you are seeking for grand- 
children in order to endow them, why every house in Collins 
Street will produce some. However, if you like I will advertise 
in the Australian papers ?”’ 

Mr. Morr:s looked at him carefully again. ‘‘I 


” 


think 1 
can manage to do that myself, thank you 
‘It might be amusing to go out there and see what it is 
like; perhaps if you wait a few months we could go together.” 
‘* We ‘Il see,’’ Mr. Morris answered brusquely. ‘‘ Go home 
to your wife, Belcher, that’s the best place for you,’’ and he 
held out his hand. 
Belcher felt himself dismissed as cavalierly as he in turn 


treated Katherine. ‘I shall have to keep a good hold upon 


- 
a 


tye * 
a 
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him,” he thought as he went back. ‘Or with the French- 
woman on one side and Richard’s foundlings on the other 
he'll 


but a woman might influence him. 


make a nice mess of it. He’s as obstinate as the devil, 
I wish I had left marriage 
alone: itis only amusing for the first week. 
CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Belcher suffered Katherine to live in his house, and was 
a right to be 
nnd 
she 


He consulted her about nothing, 


civil to her. 
there, but he took no trouble to make her life pleasant ; 
knew him little better 


He even recognised that she hal 


at the end of six months sh than 
had done at the end of three. 
in household 


told her nothing. She had virtually no share 


matters ; Gibson saw to those, and kept a sharp eye on 


everything—including Katherine, whom she did not view too 
favourably. Day after day went by with wnvarying monotony. 
Breakfast at eight; Katherine poured out the coffee while 
Mr. Belcher read his letters and the paper. When he had 
finished it, he looked up and made a few curt remarks, much 
tay 


a little before seven he 


as though she were an upper servant who was bound to 
At nine he wont out; at 


came back and generally inquired what she had done during 


with him. 
the day, not with the interest of a husband who cared, but 
with the air of a taskmaster who found some cratification in 
Alter 
Once he 


knowing that the hours had been long and difficult. 
dinner, he read his papers again or wrote letters. 
tried to teach her the mysteries of 
Yinding that she did not take a vivid interest in the game, he 
put the cards away with a curt, ‘ I think we have had enough 
At ten 


the room she 


double dummy, but, 


and did not attempt it again. 
left 


of that, thank you,”’ 
o'clock 


generally saw him reach down a box of cigars from a shelf 


he sent her to bed, and as she 
in the corner, as though he meant to indulge in a pleasant 


hour after she had gone. This was in the dining-room, in 
which they always sat, for the drawing-room was covered up 
with dusting sheets and hidden from the light of day. There 
was a little room on the stairs to which Katherine went if she 
felt that her presence was not required by Mr. Belcher in 
the dining-rcom ; and he often made her feel that it was not 
ouly not requ'red, but in the way. 

Mr. Morris spent tlic 


sionally, but his manner towards her, though it was a little 


evening in Montague Place occas 
gentler, was not more easy than formerly, and she knew that 
he came to talk business with her husband, and so left them 
came to dinner, and 
she sat silently at the other end of the table; for Mr. Belcher 
talked, told her 
sarcastic manner after they had gone that her conversation 
of interest : took the hint and 
remained silent. <A people, of solicitors 
anxious barristers, called upon her, and she returned their 
Mrs. 
now and then, evidently out of kindness at first, and afters 
wards because she liked the lonely girl. Katherine learnt 


many things from lier: how to dress (though for that purpose 


togetlir. Sometimes two or three men 


she and ouce in a 


looked displeased if 


was not absorbing so she 


few wives and 


calls, and there the acquaintance ended. Oswell came 





THE 


and what to read, and a 
orld. Thus in some dim 
better, aud gained as 


to unsoplisticater 


”’ Mr. Oswell 


and 


modern peopl 
and 
sense that had so often 
r marriage—a sense that life had cheated 
tood by the gate of the world, but Mr. Belcher 


er ‘Tennyson Browning 


her with the 


ind would not let her go through and take her 

hances beyond. 
id then during the first months 
own fashion He took her to a 
ise himself with her 
ve her ( l On h 


cood-natured 
two or three 


hie wa 
theatre 
surprise what 


iturday 


me, 


ind sense 
from 
ound 


hrink 


mere 
The 


life 


or herself; 
book and 
nd loug walks, 
sof cise 
depths of 
made little 


at helping 


and voy: 
into the far 
London. She 


attempts, too, 


very 


others who were 
than herself; but she 


no money for these 


poorer 
had 
last, 
and so in despair had to 
hold aloof. her 


vanished, some 


Some ot 
mMnocence 
of her simplicity. 
knew perfectly why Mr. 
Belcher had married her, 
and the 
with 
her. Sometimes 


She 


half - contempt 
regarded 
ehe tried 
to soften him, to win his 


which he 


regard or admiration, but 


a4 


it was only done as a 


matter of duty or in 
the fact 


wis his wife, 


recognition of 
that she 
and with almost 
of her efforts having any 
success. Books had taught 
her the possibilities that 
the world holds for each 
man or woman who comes 
into it, and she looked on 
the trick that 
She 


a dread 


aghast at 
fate had played her. 
guessed keenly enough 
what they like, 





were 


ptm, Lage 
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Ouly you have not found it out yet, and the world itself has need 
of you too: we are all little bits in the great mosaic.”’ 

‘I don’t like to think that,’’ Katherine answered; ** it 
sound it is what a fatalist might say. I woull 
rather be an atom of dust in the desert whirled along by all 
the winds that blow—and thankful that there are four of them 
or a waif strayed by mistake into the wrong world.”’ 

‘* My dear, your husband has need of you.”” Mrs. 
said it from duty and tried to say it positively. 

‘‘No. I wish he had; then I wouldn’t mind how badly 
he treated me.’’ For she had long ceased to disguise her 
life from Mrs. Oswell, who had seen clearly what manner of 


so hopeless ; 


Oswell 
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coulu not hide. ‘I never see him except at breakfast time: 
he’s out all day, and generally all the evening too now.”’ 

** You know,”’ said Mrs. Oswell, forgetting her tact in her 
eagerness to be clever, **I shouldn't be at all s irprised if 
there ’s some woman he ’s fond of and goes to spend his even- 
ings with. when 
he matried you: a man doesn’t get to that age 
and hé wasn’t in love with you, dear; that was plain enough 


You see he was six-and-thirty, rather more, 
for nothing, 
on your honeymoon.” 

‘And plain enough every moment he has been with 
me since,’’ Katherine answered bitterly. But there gathered 
a little fire at her heart, a little fierceness that increased 
her hatred of Mr. Belcher as she thought of the possibility 
of his having cared for someone else, perhaps all the years 
of his life, and of the manner in which he possibly spent his 

evenings while she sat alone in Montague Place. It put a 

sense of insult into her life that had not been there 

before. 

** Mrs. Oswell,’’ she said, and burst into tears, ‘‘it’sa 
terrible thing to be a woman.’’ 

** Would you like to be a man?”’ 

*T wouldn’t for the wide 

answered, with a little horror in her voice. 

** Would you like to 

be ahorrid strong-minded 


world,”’ she 


clamouring for 


” 


thing 
rights ? 
“of not,”’ 
indig- 
think 
want, 


course 
Katherine = said 
nantly. “T don’t 
I know what I 
really.’’ 

** You'll find out one 
day,” Mrs. Oswell 
“And 
you do,”’ she thought, ‘1 


answered. when 
wonder whether it will be 
a comedy or a tragedy.”’ 

“T think I’ll go 
away,”’ said. 
“T have 
strange pleasure in life,”’ 
she added, turning to 
Mrs. Oswell with the 
quick smile that was a 
fascination. ‘It is walk- 
ing about London looking 
at the people. 
lives a separate life and 
has a separate soul and 


Katherine 


found out a 


Everyone 


experiences and secrets, 
and hopes and ambitions, 
some of which I know 
others at which I 
I like to see 
two people together best, 


and 


only guess. 


and to notice how they 


behave to each other. 
The most interesting are 
and a woman 


together.”’ 


a& man 


** You have arrived at 
that fatal knowledge, 
have you?”’ Mrs. 
Oswell. 

**T think,’’ Katherine 
went on, not lieeding her, 
== the most 
beautiful thing in the 
world to be the woman 
and to love the man, if 
he is strong and hand- 
some and clever and 
everything in the world, 
and if he loves you back 


said 


must be 


again. 
‘* My dear,”’ 
Mrs. Oswell, ‘‘I wish you 


laughed 





those happinesses and 
miserics that are but the 
complement of each 
other; and she realised 

still more keenly the bondage that was her own portion. 
In those lonely days, too, there stirred in her heart for 
the first time a definite longing for human sympathy and 
companionship, and a breathless knowledge, though she drove 
it from her as a forbidden one, that in human love lay the 
secret of human joy. 

With all this, since she was but a mortal woman, there came 
a little undercurrent of happy vanity—for she was growing 
beautiful. 
sorrow that others carried, even though they were strangers to 
her, had altered the expression of her face. Moreover, walking 
had made her figure lissom, and thrown back her shoulders so 
that she looked tall and supple. 

“I should like to know the end of your history,”’ Mrs. 
Oswell thought, as Katherine entered one afternoon, a glow of 
health on her face anil the dimple in her cheek showing itself 
more frequently than formerly. ‘‘It isn't Mr. Belcher, or 
I am much mistaken.’” Then she said aloud: ‘“‘ Well, 
you look as if you had found your own two feet and stood 
on them.”’ 

**IT have done more,’’ Katherine answered, “for I have 
walked about the world on them, and looked at the people.”’ 

To.” 

** And have come to the conclusion that everyone else is 
needed by someone. 
me in the way.” 

“Someone has need of you; that is why you were born, 


Her eyes were more tender, and the sight of joy or 


’ 


No one needs me—even Gibson thinks 


Mrs. Oswell lent her Tennyson and Browning and Swinburne. 


her marriage—a sense that life had cheated her. 


selcher was from the first, though with easy good- 
‘*He has only need of 


man Mr. 
nature she had tried to defend him. 
Uncle Robert’s money.”’ 

Mrs. Oswell put her hand on Katherine’s. 
in our lives being an atom of dust in the desert. 
day, my dear,’’ she said gently, ‘‘ you may have a little child.”’ 

**I hope not.’’ Her cheeks flushed, and her eyes filled 
with tears. ‘‘Ifit were a boy, he might grow up to be like his 
father: I don’t want to sce more men in the world like Edward. 
If it were a girl, it might be as lonely as I have been, and make 
a marriage like mine.”’ 

** It would have a mother.”’ 

** Yes,’’ Katherine answered, clasping her hands across her 
breast as if they held a little one in them, ‘‘and she would be 
powerless to help its life, and it would feel that she was use- 
less and ignore her, or perhaps it would be sorry for her. 
I shouldn't like my child to be sorry for me,’’ she went on, 
‘I shouldn't like anyone in the world to 


**T don’t believe 
Perhaps one 


lifting her head. 
be that, unless it was someone much stronger than myself— 
someone I loved.”’ 

** Ah !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Oswell, ‘‘now we are coming to it, 
and I can see the red light in the distance.’ 

* The red light?” 

cat danger."” Mrs. Oswell 
bangles on her wrist. ‘‘ My dear, why don’t you make 
husband fall in love with you? ”’ 

‘“My husband !"’ Katherine exclaimed with a shudder she 


the gold 
your 


means counted 


They left her with the sense that had so often beset her since 


could love your husband. 
A woman can love the 
strangest thing in man- 
kind if only the whim 
For Heaven’s sake, go home and get sentimental 
It’s my sincere opinion that if you don't 


takes her. 
on Mr. Belcher. 
you’ll come to utter grief somehow and some day when 
you find out that every woman alive is blessed or cursed 
with a heart.’ 

**T am different,’’ said Katherine. ‘*‘I have only a little bit 
of one, but I am very lonely. I think my rile is to walk 
about the and look at it, but not any 
pirt. Sometimes I feel like a crane I used to know whin 
I was a little girl: it stood on one leg contemplating the moat 
by Eltham Palace. Only I don’t want to stand still as that 
did: I should like to walk from one end of the world to the 
other, it is such a beautiful place.”’ 

** And such a sad one.”’ 

** Yes, perhaps. Mrs. Oswell, you have been very kind to 
me; I am very grateful, and would love you for it if I could, 
but I don’t think I know how. They didn’t teach me in the 
Good-bye ; it’s nearly four o’clock and 
time to go home. Dottel will be back.’’ 

** And your husband too ?”’ 

** No, he sends Dottel back by the office boy.” 

‘And goes off to spend his evenings elsewhere,’’ thought 
Mrs. Oswell. ‘Depend upon it he doesn’t spend them 
alone nor always with his own sex; a man’s vanity prevents 
him from doing that.’’ Katherine was looking round the 
room: she knew by an instinct that had been born in her 
that its colours were incongruous, its nick-nacks too many, 


world to play 


days of my youth. 
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ts effects crude and perhaps a littie vulgar, but still it showed 
that the woman of the house had a voice in it, arranged her 
furniture as she pleased, and took a pleasure in her home. 

**T wish I had a home,” she said. 

** My dearchild, you have!’ Mrs. Oswell exclaimed, almost 
startled. 

‘*No. Mr. Belcher has a home, and lets me stay in it, 
but I have no business there. I should like a room to decorate 
pretty, and that my husband would come home 
You said that everyone in the world was needed 
Perhaps everyone in the world has a 


and make 
and admire. 
by some one person. 
home somewhere, but some go on and on and never find it, 
or die before they reach it.’’ 

‘** But there is a little room you sometimes sit in alone,’ 
Mrs. Oswell said; ‘ why don’t you make that pretty ?”’ 

““T have no money. Uncle Robert gave me a present 
at Christmas, but I spent it on beggars and clothes. 

** Doesn’t Mr. Belcher give youany? What do you do for 


’ 


” 


postage-stamps ?”’ 


** Put them down in the weekly books ; but I don’t use two 
** Good-bye again. I must go back 
I wish you hadn’t said that about 


a month,”’’ she laughed. 
to Mr. 
another woman: it makes me shrink from him a little more. 
I believe some morning I shall run away.” 

* And what will you do then ?”’ 

She looked back as she went out of the doorway. 


Selcher’s house. 


Walk 
all over the world, seeking 

** Seeking what? ’’ 

**T don’t know yet—but I shall.’’ 

** She is like a woman in a dream,’’ Mrs. Oswell said to her 
husband that night. ‘* Poor little soul, I wish she would wake 
up.” 

‘“‘TWumph! Perhaps she is better off in the dream.’’ 

**Perhaps—oh, Fred, dear, what a blessing you are! I 
feclas if [ ought to say grace over you, thanking God for 
my goo. husband as children sometimes thank Him for their 
good dinner.”’ 

**T don’t think we have a bad time on the whole 

“We have a splendid time,’’ she answered. 


(To be continued.) 


CLARENCE PARK, ST. ALBANS. 
On Monday, July 23, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
St. Albans, to open this new place of 
public recreation. Sir John Blundell Maple, of Childwick- 
bury, M.P., who a short time since presented St. Albans 
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CLARENCE PARK AND RECREATION GROUND, 
ST. ALBANS, 


with a hospital for infectious patients, has, with equal 
munificence, given this fresh boon to the town. The 
recreation ground and public park are 24} acres in extent, 
the former being 16 acres and the park 84 acres. The 
park is enclosed by a substantial oak fence, and is laid out 
with much judgment and skill. The caretaker’s lodge is 
an excellent and well-designed building, which includes a 
public refreshment-room “or the sale of non-intoxicants, 
opening into the park. The pavilion, which is a hand- 
some and commodious building of brick relieved with 
ornamental and enriched terra-cotta bands and strings, has 
a tiled roof and a graceful bell turret. It is approached 
from the entrance lodge by a broad grayelled road, with a 
sweep sufficient for a coach and four to turn. It contains 
on the ground floor five large dressing-rooms, a separate 
Bath- 
retiring-rooms are attached to 


room being reserved for the use of professionals. 
and 
each dressing-room. The upper floor contains a spacious 
and lofty dining-hall, 36 ft. long by 19 ft. wide. The 
grand stand covers the whole of the front part df the 
building, and will accommodate six hundred people. The 
out by Mr. Miskin, builder, of 
The recreation ground consists of cricket, 


rooms, lavatories, 


work was carried 
St. Albans. 
football, and lawn-tennis grounds. Tracks for running 
and bicycling have been laid, and everything possible has 
been done to render the ground attractive. The park has 
been tastefully laid out. A band-stand of pleasing design 
and a drinking-fountain have also been erected. The 
Clarence Park is situated on the outskirts of the town, 
close to the Midland Railway station. It will be under 
the charge of the Mayor and Corporation of St. Albans, 
who have conferred on Sir Blundell Maple the honorary 


freedom of that town. 
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IVAN SERGUEITCH TURGENEV. 
Rudin. A Novel. By Ivan Turgeney. Translated froin 
the Russian by Constance Garnett. (London: Heinemann, 
1894.)—In this article I shall make no attempt at criticism. 
There are writers of whom we not only cannot, but 
would not if we could, form a cool, critical estimate, and 
to me Ivan Turgenev is one of them. My present purpose 
is merely to express my delight that at last, some twenty 
years after the rest of the world, we are to have a com- 
plete, and, if we may judge by the present sample, an 
admirable translation of the most fascinating body of 
fiction, perhaps, in any literature. Mrs. Garnett’s render- 
ing of ‘* Rudin” is an entirely satisfactory piece of work. 
One critic has objected, I see, that we cannot always forget 
that we are reading a translation. Why should we’ Is 
not this a false ideal to set up? In the case of a 
scientific work, a book of travels, even a history, it may 
be desirable to forget that we are 
reading a translation; but surely not, 
or, at any rate, not always, in the 
case of a work of fiction. Mrs. Garnett 
writes smooth and excellent English ; 
it is not by solecisms or inelegancies 
that the translation betraysitself. But 
as Turgenev’s characters happen to be 
Russians, they naturally think with the 
minds and speak with the tongues 
of Russians, not of Englishmen. 

Their thoughts are rendered into 

correct and easy, but not always into absolutely collo- 
quial English ; and in this Mrs. Garnett shows better taste 
than her critic. In the last chapter, for instance, where 
Rudin and Lezhnyov address each other as ‘ brother,” 
ought Mrs. Garnett to have made them say, ‘ old 
chappie,” or ‘old man”? I doubt whether even this 
would haye made us forget that we were reading a trans- 
lation; it would only have reminded us that we were 
reading a bad one. 

“Rudin” is one of Turgeney’s most characteristic, 
not one of his most delightful books. Mr. Allan Monk- 
house has justly pointed out that Rudin himself ‘is 
drawn from the inmost depths of generic man. Le is 
at once individual, national, and universal.” Natalya, 
too, is one of Turgenev’s loveliest female characters, and 
that is saying a great deal. But the action of the book 
is meagre and a trifle rambling. It is essentially an 
episode rather than a history. This might be said, indeed, 
of a good many of the author's other works; but in such 
a book as ‘‘Smoke” or ‘‘ Spring Floods,” the episode is 
much more largely and dramatically worked out. Mr. 
Monkhouse, whose excellent essay I have just quoted, 


does not seem to have read ‘Spring Floods.” Had he 
done so, he could not but have mentioned it among 
Turgenev’s masterpieces. Ah! what a beautiful, heart- 
rending story! A story of weakness and defeat, like so 
many of our author’s, but full of an indescribable charm. 
I have not read it for fifteen years, but Sanin and Gemma, 
and Madame Polosov and Pantaleone Cipatola, are as vivid 
in my memory as though I had lived with them only 
yesterday. No doubt ‘‘lathers and Sons” and “ Virgin 
Soil” are Turgenev’s greatest works. I am glad to see that 
Mr. Monkhouse loves, as I do, the incomparable episode 
of Fomoushka and Fimoushka in “ Virgin Soil.” But 
even his minor novels, such as ‘“ Liza” and ‘ Helena,” 
are full of charm, and his short stories, ‘‘ Assya,” ‘‘ Faust,” 
‘Three Meetings,” ‘‘Punin and Baburin,” and many 
others, belong to the very poetry of fiction. I read 
almost all his works, in German and Danish translations, 
just at the time of life when their all-pervading, quint- 
essentiated Ieltschmerz was bound to appeal to me most 
strongly. Therefore, as aforesaid, my estimate of them is 
doubtless uncritical ; yet one cannot be far wrong, surely, 
in calling Turgeney one of the greatest character- 
projectors, one of the most inexhaustibly creative artists 
that ever lived. His chief strength as a psychologist lay, 
one fancies, in studies of infirmity of will; but as a 
dramatist, a delineator, how fertile he was in individual 
physiognomies, how unerring in the invention of the 
characteristic incident, the illuminative word! And 
then how consummate was his gift as a mere story- 
teller! How lucid, how sane, how captivating his 
manner! Other novelists may excel him in_ this 
quality and in that, but in the power of enchaining the 
reader's attention from the first page to the last I know of 
none who can compare with him. And behind all his work 
we somehow divine a large, humane, and beautiful cha- 
racter. No one who has read even ‘ Rudin” will be 
surprised to find Mr. Henry James, in his ‘“ Partial 
Portraits,” speaking of its author in a tone of intimate 
and touching personal affection. Yes, Ivan Turgenev 
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was a very beautiful as well as a very great figure 
in the European literature of our half-century, and the 
English reader who has yet to make acquaintance with 
his works may well be congratulated on the pleasures in 
store for him. WILLIAM ARCHER. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Various friends of Bishop Kennion have borne testimony to 
his good qualities. ‘**One who served in the diocese of 
Adelaide 1884-1891” writes that Bishop Kennion is 
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CLARENCE PARK: THE PAVILION AND GRAND STAND. 
‘essentially a man of culture and well acquainted with 
the best results of modern knowledge in ordinary subjects ; 
his conspicuous qualities are sympathy, tact, knowledge of 
men, a capacity for administration and particularly for 
hard work ; and his distinguishing characteristic is a sancti- 
fied common-sense.” Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, also bears 
testimony to the high opinion he formed of Bishop Kennion 
while in Australasia, Still, nobody ever questioned that 
Bishop Kennion was in his way an excellent man. It was 
urged that a bishop should be, if possible, a man of dis- 
tinction, and that neither as scholar nor as preacher had 
Bishop Kennion made any decided mark. 

Canon Durst, the new Rector of Southampton, is to 
have a stipend of £1500 a year, with an allowance of £450 
a year for curates. Canon Wilberforce paid £700 to 
curates, so that Canon Durst will have to supplement this 
allowance out of his stipend. 

Mr. Athelstan Riley has gone abroad for a complete 
rest, and has given instructions in the Church papers about 
the disposal of his letters in the true episcopal manner. 


The Duke of Newcastle is to be one of the Church 
candidates for the City of London at the approaching 
School Board election. 

The Wesleyan Conference at Birmingham is well 
attended, and the proceedings are marked by much spirit. 
The numerical growth of the Connexion during the ycar 
has been larger than for many years past. 

The Rev. F. Hf. Chase, Principal of the Cambridge 
Clergy Training School, has been appointed Examining 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of York. Mr. Chase, who is 
an excellent scholar, has been engaged in an important 
controversy with Professor W. M. Ramsay, the eminent 
archzeologist, on the travels of St. Paul. 

Dr. Henry Wace appeals for an endowment to replace 
the Parliamentary grant withdrawn from King’s College, 
London. Dr. Wace says that the Government have now 
put to the College the definite challenge: ‘* Your prin- 
ciples or your life,” and complains that contributions have 
not been as yet on a sufficiently large or generous scale, 

Some of the clergy are complaining that the rite of 
baptism should have been administered in the drawing- 
room of White Lodge, Richmond, instead of at the parish 
church. It is, they say, one of the greatest troubles of 
the clergy to get the parents in their parishes to bring 
their children to church for baptism, and they are apt to 
follow a royal example. 

There is an annual meeting of licensed Church of 
England Scripture readers under Episcopal authority. Its 
fourteenth gathering, has been held at Keble College, 
Oxford. The Rev. J. O. I. Murray, of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, presided; there were conferences, lectures, 
religious services, and rural excursions. 

Speaking of the movement for opening museums and 
— galleries on Sundays, the Archbishop of Canter- 
yury said at his Diocesan Conference that while working 
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people should have the same opportunitic« sof seeing pir tures 
as the great collector of works of art had going through 
his own galleries, working men themselves had not made 
up their minds on the subject. They were very anxious 
about the increased work which would be entailed: the 
trams, omnibuses, and cabs would be more engaged, and 
the eating-houses and such places would be busy, and as 
one after another would be opened on Sunday, the working 
man became anxious lest his six days’ work should become 


seven d Ly s’ work. 
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PICTURE BY WALTER LANGLEY, 


we may anticipate it, is that the ‘‘comparative methed,” 
for once, throws very little light on the subject. 

M. Vallet de Viriville has compiled a list of the earlier 
and later visionaries of the age, which we shall follow. 
The process of comparison is perfectly legitimate. Man- 
kind, in these matters, has a rather limited stock of fables, 
which it freely applies to everyone whose character is 
impressive to the fancy. No character, no career could be 
more impressive than those of Joan of Are. Yet we shall 
find that out of the common stock of fables few 
applied to the Maid, while to persons whom we now know 
little or nothing about they were affixed in abundance. 
Earliest in M. Vallet de Viriville’s list comes Guillemette 
de la Rochelle. The authority for her career is a celebrated 
lady author, Christine de Pisan; and Guillemette herself 
lived before 1380. 
contemplation, and I have it on the authority of respectable 
persons that in her contemplation she is said to have some- 
times floated at a height of one or two feet above the 
ground. King Charles V. had great confidence in her 
prayers,” and brought her to Paris. This is rather the 
reverse of good evidence, and, in fact, has no bearing on 
the subject. 
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Ermine de Rheims, in 1386, was a poor widow of forty- 
six. She prayed all night, she wore a hair shirt to mortify 
her elderly flesh withal; she had a habit of seeing dwarfs, 
giants, lions, bears, tigers, when no travelling show was 
in the 
the roof of St. 


wood, She 


town; she was carried by spirits to the top of 
on another occasion, 
Paul the Simple,” 


also saw the Virgin, 


Paul's Church, and, 


into a once saw ‘St. 
who vanished in a globe of fire; she 
accompanied by sweet odours; she was often in ecstasies. 
On her death, someone wrote a book about her, but the famed 
a great supporter of Joan 
In fact, an elderly 


wore a hair shirt, watched all night, 


Gerson, that learned theologian 
of Are 


widow, wh pate 


advised him not to publish it. 
little, 
and, apparently, was a somnambulist, can hardly be called 
r of society. She certainly does not offer a 
Arc, even if the * 
visitors of both ‘ smelled fragrantly.””. La Dame de Sille 
1332-1415), though born to high place, 
dirty 


a useful memb« 
close parallel to Joan of supernatural ” 
de Guillaums 


was a peculiarly and disgusting fanatic. She 


**Never morn'ng wore to evening, but some heart did break.”’ 
ROYAL ACADEMY 
Bexley 


IN THE 
By Permissicn of the Own-r, Mr, M. Jewell, Hall Pace, 
began to be ‘‘contemplative” at the early age of six, 
and ‘left off or wearing decent clothes, 
on the first possible opportunity. Joan of Arc, on the 
other hand, had a natural and laudable love of going in 
rich attire; herself being, as it were, the living 
oriflamme of France. The other lady became dropsical 
She wore a belt of iron points, like 


using soap, 


she 


and consumptive. 
barbed wire; she changed water into wine, and she once 
prophesied that, some time or other, a king of France 
would come to Tours, and enter by a certain gate. A 
good many years later this valuable and useful prediction 
was fulfilled. Here, again, the points of contrast with the 
bright and sumptuous Pucelle are far more notable than 
the points of resemblance. A. great lady who becomes a 
mendicant does not much resemble a peasant lass who 
becomes a great lady. A seer who prophesies a trivial 
event which must happen sooner or later is no rival of a 
seer who prophesies great events, and fulfils her own 
prophecy. 

Marie d’Avignon (1398-1406) is remarkable for having 
had a vision of armour, and for being afraid that she 
might be expected to put it on. Catherine Sauve was 
burned at Montpellier in 1417 for a long string of 
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heresies, some of which have since been popular as parts 
of Protestant belief. That children who die before the age 
of reason will all be damned is an opinion of hers that 
has been less fortunate in making its way. Once more, 
where is the resemblance to the orthodox Joan of Are ? 
The Prophetess of Lyons (1424 

who deceived the philanthropic. 


was a detected impostor, 

The Maid of Schiedam 
Saint Colette 
was an hysterical recluse who, being allowed to leave her 


exercised the profession of a fasting girl. 


cell, floated in the air, saw frogs and serpents, founded 
many convents, and restored to life more than a hundred 
dead children. Apart from her violent 
was an able and excellent woman, but her whole character 
those of the Maid 


of Orleans, who neither soared in air nor saw serpents and 


austerities, she 
and career were in direct contrast to 
frogs. In fact, all the so-called precursors were either 
starved and hysterical professional deyotees or detected 
while the 


The comparison merely tends to establish the 


impostors imitators were vulgar or vicious 


charlatans. 


EXHIBITION, 


originality of the brave, humorous, and magnificent child, 
whose visions had one feature unlike those of her tivals: 
she converted them into historical facts. 


A PICTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
The picture by Mr. Walter Langley, in the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, which we have reproduced by per- 
of the Mr. M. Jewell, of Hall Place, 

Jexley, Kent, was selected by the Royal Academy in their 
choice of one to be obtained from the fund of the ‘ ‘hantrey 
Bequest. It could not, however, be added to the permanent 


mission owner, 


collection of the Royal Academy, having already been sold 
from the artist's studio. Its title, well- 
known contemporary poetry, ‘‘ Never morning wore to 
evening, but some heart did break,” strikes the key- 
note of that pathetic feeling which is 
the attitudes of the two women, sitting on the 
shore at the entrance to a small port on the coast, 
evidently burthened with a great recent sorrow. The 
beholder of their silent grief finds that the maiden and 
the mother have suffered an irremediable loss. There 
is a whole idyll of mournful bereavement in this piece of 
canvas, 


borrowé d from 


aroused by 


sea- 
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THE EARL OF MOUNT EDGCUMBE. 

commonly lumped together as ‘‘ Plymouth” by an unlearned 
world, that the Hamoaze is the estuary of the Tamar, chief 
of the rivers at whose mouths the town or towns are built, 
that the Hoe is Plymouth’s view-point of the sea, and that 
the wooded hill which stands out across the water as the 
western side of Plymouth Sound is the beautiful Mount 
Edgcumbe. 

Plymouth, of course, is in Devonshire, and so of old 
was Mount Edgcumbe; but as it is beyond the Tamar, the 
natural boundary of the counties, our modern passion for 
nature has moved it bodily into Cornwall. So now the 
eastern point of the southernmost county is a little promon- 
tory—all its six hundred acres included in Lord Mount 
Edgeumbe’s house and grounds — which juts out into 
Plymouth Harbour: a hilly peninsula, turning up north- 
wards from that tiny foot of Cornwall which imitates in 
the east the great western member stretched out into the 
rolling Atlantic. 

The north-west side of this peninsula, its north- 
easterly end facing the Devil’s Point in Stonehouse, 
and its south-eastern side of forts and bay, are all 
hemmed in by water—Plymouth Sound, Barn Pool, and 
the arm of sea that stretches up to Milbrook. As far as 
communication with their great town goes, the people of 
the promontory might almost as well be on an actual 
island : the ferry-boat will take you across from the landing 
place at Cremill to Admiral’s Hard in Stonehouse in five 
minutes, but if the weather were stormy enough to make 
that ferry impassable, it would cost a journey of fourteen 
miles to reach the same point by land. Also, though from 
the high grounds of the park you look over all the Three 
Towns, and see much of Cornwall and many hills of 
Devon—Hengist Down, and Brent Tor, and other Tors 
of Dartmoor—the great views, after all, are water views: 
the ocean spreading endlessly to south and south-west, 
the noble harbours, and fair glimpses of the half-dozen 
rivers that pour their waters into Hamoaze. 

Still, from most high places by the seashore a good 
deal of water can be seen, and England has no lack of such 
places and their views. The special charm, the extra- 
ordinary beauty of Mount Edgcumbe need some precise 
words of definition: and the easiest words in which to 
define them are perhaps the best. The charm of these 
views is their variety; the beauty lies first of all in their 
colour. 

And it is difficult to give a notion of this colour to the 
Briton so untravelled that he has not visited south-western 
England: it is not easy even to make stay-at-home people 
realise how greatly the colour of their country varies in its 
different provinces. Yet,in passing from sea to sea—as 
from eastern Cromer, say, to Cornwall—this is the first 
thing that strikes one. Under the cloudy sky of Norfolk 
are n® hot colours, but a grey northern sea, plough-turned 
earth, often of a cool cinnamon, the very grass of a bright, 
fair green—all delicately shaded hues, which escape the 
crudity of sunnier lands. In mid-England, crossing the 
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country as the crow flies, comes Surrey, with its wealth of 
varied colour, luxuriant, heathery, rich and delicate .at 
once; and then, passing westward, the eye sees before 
long a darker green in the grass, a colouring of transition, 
and, when Somerset is reached, perhaps to the stranger's 
eye even a monotony of that deeper shade. 

But this is broken up as you come full south, where the 
fields of strong brown and green, the tors with their 
speckled brown-gold summits, the sea-cliffs of a deep 
warm red, aight well give to Devonshire the name of the 
swarthy county. And then, as Cornwall appears, the black 
rocks, the white foam flashing against the clear, intense 
green of that ever-present sea, the rich blue of the Italian 
sky - all these are a world away from homely Norfolk, and 
how many worlds from London, shrouded in its smoke ! 

At Mount Edgcumbe Cornwall is beginning, but Devon- 
shire is not yet out of sight. Thesea has something of the 
that blood-red sandstone of the Dawlish 
cliffs is seen no more; but the northward views have a 
background of Dartmoor tors, and, alas! the rain of 
Plymouth is no respecter of the new county boundaries. 
So it is with the counties as, according to the poet, it was 
with the whom could claim Mount 
Kdgeumbe as entirely his own. ‘The poet” in this case 
was George, Lord Lyttleton, whom the beauties of the 
park moved more than once to an outburst of neat mytho- 
logical verse. Ilerein Neptune claimed the place as his 
own, and pointed out 


Cornish green 


gods no one of 


How proud o’er all the main 
Those stately turrets seem to reign. 
Pallas put in her plea on behalf of the land —her first 
appearance, perhaps, in the character of an earth-goddess. 
Iler argument was that she had planned 
Those towers, that hospital, those docks, 
That fort which crowus those island rocks. 
While Venus pointed to the grove ‘so fine, so dark, so fit 
for love,” as surely her own; and Jove summed up with 
the good-natured statement that he had ‘‘made Mount 
Kdgcumbe for them all.” 

lor lack of a Jove, Devon and Cornwall seem to have 
agreed to take the beautiful place in turns ; and Cornwall's 
turn, as has been said, began not so very many years ago. 
I'rom Devonian East Stonehouse to Cornish Cremill Lord 
Mount Edgcumbe’s ferry-boat now steams all day—the 
passage might of old have been called from Kast Stonehouse 
to West, but this latter, a village in the park, has long ago 
disappeared—as is, indeed, the wont of villages in parks. 

The ferry-boat gives you a charming voyage of five 
minutes across the clear waters, and lands you at a bright 
little spot which its coming and going make busy all day long. 
Here, within a few yards, is a gateway to the park; and 
the great house looks down upon the water from the summit 
of a slope of grass bordered with trees—a wide avenue, if it 
be not altogether too wide for the name, with minor avenues 
that lie beside it. One of these leads from the gate, by a 
winding way, to the private grounds and the house; but 
it is at present rather an avenue that has been and will 
be, an avenue in intention, than in fact—such havoc has 
been wrought by sea winds and land winds in this storm- 
girt promontory. 

As we pass uphill among the trees the prettiest thing 
to be seen is a little pond upon the right, tree-surrounded 
and tree-islanded, whose waters have caught the green 
of the Cornish sea. Then, a little higher, we turn to the 
left and reach the house: a house, perhaps, overmuch 
apologised for by its chroniclers. They were dazzled, no 
doubt, by the beauties of the park; perhaps, also, by the 
glories of the older seat of the family—Cothele, one of 
the most wonderful houses in England, barely a dozen 
miles away, as you sail up the beautiful Tamar. 

But, putting aside comparisons, Mount Edgcumbe 
House stands on its hill with dignity enough: sombre 


grey against the green grass, nobly placed, and by no 
means ignoble in itself. It was built, they say, in 1553, 
and has not suffered too much during its three centuries 
and a half of life. Made of the limestone of the country 
‘* dressed ” with granite, it was at first a great oblong, little 
ornamented but for its battlements, with at each corner a 
round tower; but though the battlements still exist, the 
oblong has become irregular by the addition of many 
rooms, and the round towers were found to be small and 
inconvenient, and so pulled down. In their place, about 
the time when George III. became King, octagon towers 
of somewhat greater size were built; the added rooms 
came afterwards, apparently about a hundred years ago, 
and others later still. 
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The mansion in its earliest days, Richard Carew, in his 
‘Survey of Cornwall,” ranks ‘for health, pleasure, and 
commodities with any subject’s house of any degree in 
England’; but then Carew was the grandson of the 
builder, Sir Richard Edgeumbe. ‘‘ It is seated against the 
north,” says he, ‘‘on the declining of a hill, in the midst 
of a Deere park, neere a narrow entrance, thorow which 
the salt water breaketh up into the country, to shape the 
greatest part of the haven. The -house is builded square, 
with a round turret at eche end, garretted on the top, and the 
hall rising in the mids above the rest’’; and later, he tells 
of the never-failing spring of water, and the dwelling 
stored with wood, timber, fruit, ‘*‘ Deere, and Conies,” and 
gives a pleasant account of the amusements of Sir Richard's 
guests. ‘A little below the house, in the Summers 
evenings, Sayn-boats come and draw with their nets 
for fish; whither the gentry of the house walking downe 
take the pleasure of the sight, and sometimes at all adven- 
tures buy the profits of the draughts.” 

Among the guests of the house have often been royal 
people, and for them is reserved the grand entrance on this 
north side. Hence, standing at the top of the steps that slope 
down to the wide avenue, is a magnificent view of the thrce 
towns, with much of their shipping and their waters. 
Away on the right hand lies Plymouth among its docks ; in 
front, still somewhat to the right, is Stonehouse; all to 
the left of this is Devonport, whose promotion from its 
lowly name of ‘* Dock” is kept in memory by the tall 
column rising in its midst, and there set wp just seventy 
years ago. All the great ships that put into Devonport 
Larbour must pass alone the channel at the foot of the 
mount—Stonehouse Pool, which lies between IHamoaze 
and the waters of Plymouth Sound. 

Perhaps even from this bare catalogue of sights to be 
seen from this front-door of the house of Edgcumbe, one 
may guess something of their variety and interest. Yet 
this is by no means one of the greater views from the 
park, where a hundred points have each their prospect 
eastward over Plymouth Bay and Devon, northward along 
the splendid harbour, westward across Cornwall, and full 
to south over the open Wandering through the 
woodland or along the shore, one scarcely knows what 
standpoint to choose fitly to represent the whole; and it 
is, perhaps, in kindness to the bewildered stranger that 
certain landmarks have been set up, where he may find 
views wider, if hardly lovelier, than the rest. 

Not very far from the house—say three furlongs from 
its nearer end—there stands a landmark which, as such, 
possibly serves its turn; but it is a very monstrous affair 
all the same—nothing less than a modern imitation-ruin,. 
A high window and a flight of broken steps stand here, to 
mark the site of a Gothic building which never existed ; 
yet it is worth while climbing to the top for the sake of 
the view. For hence may be had one of the completest 
prospects to eastward from the park. The green waters 
of the bay lie beneath your feet, hemmed in by the heights 
of Staddon, by the breakwater which lies across the mouth 
of the Sound—in shape like a great FE reversed—by Ply- 
mouth with its splendid Hoe, and the docks and the older 
harbour of Cattewater. Dark in the midst of the Sound 
lies the little Drake’s Island, with its fortress; and far off 
beyond the white surf of the breakwater, two great rocks 
rise above the sea, the nearer is called the Shagstone, the 
larger and further the Mewstone—in whose loneliness, it is 
said, a hermit couple dwelt, in years not long gone by. 

A third of a century ago a scheme of defence for Ply- 
mouth was laid down, and many of the fortifications that 
one can now see were built to carry it out. It needs not to 
be said that such a harbour has always been strongly 
defended. Carew speaks of the sides of this hill ‘‘ fenced 
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with blockhouses,” and of the ‘ ordinance, which, 
at coming and parting. with their base voices greeted 
such ghests as visited the house”; and Mount Edg- 
cuinbe has still, in an ancient blockhouse, its private 
battery of twenty-one guns. Besides these is a Govern- 
ment battery, now unused; but from the Ruin can 
be seen a half-dozen fortresses, new and old—the 
massive Breakwater fort, the two forts on Staddon Heights 
which are almost the key-stone of the whole position, 
Mount Batten’s old round tower, and the Citadel of 
Plymouth. 
Beyond the ancient harbour of Cattewater—the estuary 
of the Plym, as Hamoaze is the estuary of the Tamar—the 
view stretches past waterside villages to the Dartmoor tors, 
perhaps twenty miles away. Hill and river, sea, town, and 
dockyard: here one has them all, and looks at them from a 
southern woodland, where rhododendrons bloom in mid- 
winter and camellias flourish in the open air. 
Yet, though at Mount Edgcumbe there seldom “falls 
the least white spot of snow,” its winter winds are now and 
again like hurricanes of the south. In the great ‘‘ blizzard” 
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of March 9, 1891, a beautiful slope of lofty trees—over- 
hanging Beechwood Cottage, which, by strange fortune, 
escaped unhurt—was stripped almost literally bare; when 
all the fallen timber was, by two years’ work, removed, 
there remained but here and there a solitary tree upstand- 
ing. A huge woodstack, as big as a house, was built of 
this timber, and stands not far from the top of the Amphi- 
theatre. 

_ Passing along the terrace above these slopes, every turn 
brings its fresh views: of the waters below, the forts beside 
them, the hillsides, the woodland, the blue southern sky 
overhanging all. When the eastward side of the shore is 
left and one goes sharply to the south, the curve of Cawsand 
Bay is in prospect, gay with all variety of colour—-the black 
rocks with their white foam, the sea like malachite, and the 
red bracken, the hawthorn-trees, and dark Scotch firs which 
fill the vallev. The southern side of the hill is covered 
with evergreens of many kinds—myrtle, arbutus, laurel 
and runs down sharply to the sea; zig-zag paths have been 
cut in the cliff, and lead to some of the finest points of 
Ilere and there are seats, for the ways are steep; 
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view. 
and from some of these one looks out upon * 
ouly —the broad sheet of water, no longer hemmed in by 
land, but dotted with many sails, notably when a strong 
east wind is blowing and London-bound ships put in at the 
‘ound rather than struggle against it. Jourteen miles 
away there rises on the horizon a memorial of many gales 
the Eddystone lighthouse, built in 1881 asa successor to 
Smeaton’s famous tower. 

But one cannot name all nor one half of the points at 
which to take breath and admire, nor a quarter of the 
things from these points to be seen. Let us only rescue 
from oblivion the names of Picklecombe Fort, and Penleigh 
Point, and the Stone Piers with their lovely view ; and so 
climb to the Whit? Seat, almost at the very summit of the 
park. 

Ifence to the far left one can mark the inland wash of 
the sea, into Whitsand Bay and the Cornish coast; then 
Milbrook Lake, an arm of that same sea which has gone 
round the promontory and across the end of Hamoaze ; 
with Milbrook village and Torpoint townlet. Next comes 
the junction of the Cornish river Lynher with the Tamar, 
lake beyond lake showing the points of union of rivers 
aud sea. And the great waterway here runs northward 
under our eyes—the noble harbour, Hamoaze, Devonport 
dockyard, and the Tamar bringing down its rapid current 
from the far hills; there is no more splendid sight than 
the great ships lying here, quiet on the shining water. Of 
the famous Albert railway bridge, too, there is a glimpse, 
Brunel's great work, a hundred and seventy feet above the 
river as it narrows at picturesque Saltash. Then passing 
to the right, one comes to Devonport and Stonehouse, seen 
as before, but from a higher point, with Plymouth, where 
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the Devil's Point juts out—known as Duval's Point to our 
less profane ancestors. 

When one has exhausted the view from the White 
Seat—assuming that the feat is possible—there are still 
to be seen the deer-park, with its great herd of fallow 
deer, and Maker Church, near the hill-top, wherein lies 
buried the first Lord Edgcumbe, among the monuments of 
his King; and the house itself and its private grounds, 
with the three gardens—Italian, French, and English; and 
many noble trees, each worth a special visit—though here 
one can but note the great cork-tree, a red cedar which is 
said to be the largest in England, and a laurel-tree fifty 
feet high, called the largest in all Europe. 

The church of St. Macra—whence Maker or ‘ Macre- 

tone,” as Domesday calls it-—is distinguished from the 
generality of Cornish churches mainly by its position: set 
on the cliff, high up, its high tower has often been used in 
time of war for signalling. Indeed, one would be inclined 
to rewrite the line — 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgcumbe’s lofty hall, 
and end it with ‘‘ the tower of Maker’s lofty church,” but 
for two facts: the first, that Macaulay had commonly good 
authority for all his picturesque detail; the second, that 
‘church ” would spoil the rhyme. 

The grounds of Mount Edgeumbe are three 
round, which is a sufficient reason for not exploring them 
too minutely. Of the gardens. the Italian garden is to 
British eyes the most noticeable, in that it differs most 
from the homely grouping of flowers and trees that the 
word ‘‘ garden” connotes to us. This is a stately place 
with statues and a fountain, a terrace, a great orangery, 
marble walls, and southern evergreens and flowering 
shrubs: all beautiful and dignified indeed. 

Less rich, perhaps, is the French garden, which is 
made pretty with rockwork and waterwork and trelliswork, 
and has a trick *‘ illusion ” to be seen in the octagon rooul 
between its conservatories. In the English garden- 
** depending for its attractions,” says the chronicler. ‘* less 
upon the formal assistance of art than on the bounties of 
nature ’—there is the grand old cedar under which a King 
of England once held a /evée: though one is sorry, for the 
suke of picturesqueness. to have to admit that it was so 
recent a inonarch as William IV. Tere are inscribed, on 
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a seat beneath the tree, some lincs from Cowper's ‘‘ Task ” ; 
as, indeed, the poets are largely recognised at Edgcumbe 
generally. A temple raised to Milton, not far from the 
modern Ruin, bears witness to the tradition that he loved 
the spot; and there is, near the old Blockhouse, a 
Thomscn’s Seat, on which has been written a description 
from his ‘*‘ Autumn” 
of a view which might 
well be that from the 
Seat itself—a view of 
docks and shipping, 
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impossibly vast, as for the phantom ship of an opium 
dream: yet a room of the sea, almost as distinctly as its 
fellow is a room cf earthly state. 

Like most of the chambers of Mount Edgcumbe, the 
Gallery is light in colour ; its walls and ceiling are of a pink 
that is almost white, its windows are wide and sunny, at one 
end is a delightful vista, made by a tiny conservatory—an 
octagon, like the room perhaps even tinier and more 
delightful which stands out from the other end. There aro 
four of these octagonal rooms on the ground floor of Mount 
Edecumbe, each in the base of one of the four corner towers 
of the original house. ‘lhey 
are now Lord Valletort’s 
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the unceasing procession of boats, 


shipbuilding, and : 
Ariosto has his 


barges, merchantmen, and men-of-war. 
tablet, too; and we know that Garrick and Lord Lyttleton, 
and other less remarkable bards, have been inspired by 
Mount Edgeumbe. 

Another miniature temple overlooks the charming little 
garden which lies beside the eastern front of the house ; 
perhaps the brightest and boldest of the fronts, with its 
outstanding towers to right and left, its doorway, which 
juts out in the midst, and the towers above. Here are 
flower-beds and grass, and a cedar or two—the blizzard 
made away with the rest—and in summer-time graceful 
statues, white against the greensward. But in winter the 
statues, less hardy than the rhododendrons, take shelter in 
huge boxes. 

From this eastward garden one might, no doubt, pass 
directly into the house; but it would be unceremonious to 
do so, or even, perhaps, to use the back entrance on the 
south, close to Lord Mount Edgeumbe’s private rooms 
though this, the ‘‘lobby entrance,” takes one directly 
into the saloon, and is much used by the family. But the 
two chief entrances are in the north front; and, assuming 
that we are not reigning sovereigns 
nor their immediate kin, we will use 
the one not labelled ‘* Royal.” 

Before one enters the famous Hall, 
now more commonly called the Saloon, 
it is worth while to step for a moment 
into the little ante-room on one’s left, 
which performs most of the functions 
of an entrance-hall. Here are many 
of the signs by which one recognises 
an ancient and a warlike house: old 
tapestry, grey and sad - coloured, 
adorned with large hounds of legend- 
ary breed; stags’ heads and antlers 
on the walls, and hanging by them, 
pairs of crossed flags, discoloured now 
and faded. 

Then comes the Saloon ‘* the 
hall, rising in the mids above the rest, 
which yieldeth a stately sound as you 
enter the same,” says Carew, rather 
splendidly, though what the sound 
was one cannot The high 
‘‘rising in the mids” was, however, 
for 
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more exactly true in Carew’s day than in ours; 
an early nineteenth-century historian has put it 
record that the hall “was originally Gothic, and reached 
up to the roof.” But even in his day it ‘had long been 
modernised,” and was then a ‘handsome, lofty room 
of two storeys of different orders, with galleries sup- 
ported by columns of Devonshire marble.” It must be now 
nearly a century and a half since the first Lord Kdgeumbe 
adorned with Doric column and pilaster and Tonic entab- 
lature the hall that had been Gothic; and, at whatever 
cost, he made it an extremely handsome room. A little 
dark, perhaps, in the daytime, it is very beautiful when the 
lamps are lit : two storeys high, with lofty columns of blue- 
grey marble, a wall of the palest pink in the upper storey, 
and chimneypieces, tables, and pillars gleaming with every 
shade of colour to be seen in the granites of Cornwall: at 
either end a gallery, and the gilded pipes of a fine organ 
glowing in one of these. Bright flowers and large-leaved 
plants, and furniture gay with gilding, enrich and vary the 
room; upon the walls are pictures of old rulers of England 
and new masters of Mount Edgcumbe—the present Karl 
and Countess, and his father, with William IIT. and 
James II., the younger Charles, and Rupert. There is a 
good deal of splendour, something of the true feeling of 
stateliness, in this hall: perhaps the lords of Mount 
Edgcumbe have done well to leave the dignity of the 
house in its keeping, and reserve drawing-rooms, library, 
and the rest for simple beauty, or comfort, or old-world 
quaintness. 

It is certain that ‘‘ the Gallery,” into which one passes 
from the Saloon, has not only beauty, but character. 
This room may be said to share with its neighbour the 
functions of a drawing-room; but in passing to sea- 
girt Mount Edgeumbe, even the drawing-room of society 
‘‘ suffered a sea-change into something rich and 
strange.” JTarge and low and very long, it has 
windows—two to eastward and one to the north—which 
look across a lovely stretch of garden to the Plymouth 
waters. The chief painter of the room is Van de Velde, 
who has here half-a-dozen pictures of storms and calms, 
of men-of-war, Dutch and British. And in the long 
parallelogram of the gallery there is. somehow, the sugges- 
tion of a vast and magnificent calin—a cabin of course 
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sitting-room, a smoking-room, 
an old gun-room, and_ this 
Gallery boudoir, famous for 
delightful views in almost 
every direction—for it adds to 
the splendid prospects of the 
royal entrance the sight, almost 
nobler, of the open sea, 

And the tradition goes that 
it was in this house or, more 
exactly, from some such spot 
in the grounds as the pretty 
garden outside these windows 
that Van de Velde painted the 
very pictures which now hang 
here, the characteristic 
ornament of a gallery not 
without its Sir Joshua, nor lacking in those Italian Old 
Masters generally necessary to the old English mansion. 

Sir Joshua is, notwithstanding, the painter pre-eminent 
of Mount Edecumbe ; he was born but half-a-dozen miles 
away, at Plympton Maurice, and was a prophet powerful 
cnough to obtain honour even in hisown country. <A local 
committed the following epigram in his 
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poet actually 

honour 
Laudat Romanus R iphac lem, Greecus Ay llem, 
Plympton Reynoldem jactat, utrique parem. 


Wonderful to relate, the Edgceumbes of his day did not 
wait till the Devonshire boy had won his fame in London ; 
and one at least of their pictures was painted while he was 
yet a lad at Plympton. There is a tradition that the boy 
Reynolds painted his first portrait on Cremill beach, ‘‘ on 
an old sail and with the materials of a shipwright”; and 
Queen Victoria records in her Journal that there are here 
‘*in the same room, pictures by him when he first began to 
paint, which have kept their colour; then when he made 
experiments, and these are quite faded; and again of his 
works when he discovered his mistakes, and the colour of 
his pictures is then beautiful.” 

These pictures are in the dining-room, a quaint little 
old-world chamber, shaped like an egg, and in colour of a 
lightish, most old-fashioned green. Here hangs the first 
Lord, sedate, and exceedingly dry, square-built, and low of 
stature ; though the courtly Sir Joshua has not insisted on 
the lack of inches to which it is said that this first Baron 
partly owed his barony. He was actually shorter than the 
King; and George II. liked a friend on whose shoulder he 
could lean without too visible an effort. 

The first Earl is not far from the first Lord, whose 
second son he was. This was George, the sailor, painted 
while he was yet a youngish man — with a_ keen, 
altogether modern face—but had already lost an arm in 
the service of his country. His wife hangs by him, 
Emma, first Countess; a woman of the true Reynolds type, 
well bred, very subdued, altogether ‘* very nice ’’ — the 
ideal English lady of a century ago. And there is the sad 
little boy who grew up into Richard, second Baron, a 
personage anything but sad, in spite of a passion for the 
gaming-table, which must have given him many a bad 
‘*next morning.” Of him, however, as of his family, more 
hereafter. 

There are not many pictures in this dining-room, nor, 
indeed, in the house at large; but the dozen hung here are 
all interesting. The most fascinating, beyond any question, 
is the portrait of the Duke of Monmouth—-the bright, 
ineffective personage who might by possibility have come 
to be our ** Protestant king.” His face, as it is painted 
here by Lely, is certainly beautiful: rich in colour, full- 
lipped, sensuous and weak, with a strong likeness to the 
full-lipped Lucy Walters— 
another Lely—which hangs 
beside it. 

**And so,” as Mr. Pepys 
might say, ‘to the library,” 
passing through a little green 
octagonal billiard-room, fur- 
nished with a few portraits 
of interest. Among these 
may be reckoned one that is 
quite new: a picture of Lord 
Valletort, the Lord 
Mount Edgcumbe, whose 
interest lies in the fact that 
it shows the heir of the 
house in the uniform of the 
local Volunteers, and thus 
carries on for another gener- 
ation the story of the de- 
scendants of the stout old Sir 
Richard who stood up against af 
the Spaniards three centuries 
One may reckon this, 
perhaps, as the most cha- 
racteristic of the modern 
Mount Edgeumbe portraits. 
Let us note, as a contrast. 
one of the oldest and 
quaintest pictures in the 
house that of Margaret 
Edgcumbe, who was a maid-of-honour to Queen Elizabeth 
and married Sir Edward Deny, and who, half a century 
later, recorded on her portrait, ‘‘ in mourning attire,” that 
it was painted ‘in the sixty-eighth year of her age and 
the forty-eighth of her widowhood.” 

The library is a room not very large, but bright and 
cheery ; it is of emerald green, an unusual background for 
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visitors an unequalled fascination ; and this is the autograph- 
book in which for many years guests at Mount Edgcumbe 
have inscribed their names. Here are records, one might 
almost say, of half the crowned heads of Europe: 
Napoleon III., the Austrian Empress, ‘‘ Wilhelm, Prinz 
yon Preussen, 1887," our own Prince of Wales, and, of 
course, the Duke of Edinburgh who was lately ours, and 
who, when he was stationed at Plymouth, was a constant 
visitor at Mount Edgcumbe. 

tanged above the bookshelves portraits of 
Edgeumbes and others surrounding Charles I. and his 
Queen: and beneath, one is forced to admit, is a strange 
visitant for a library—-nothing less than a grand piano. 
Its presence compels us to remember that a book-room is 
but a comparatively late addition to Mount Edgeumbe 
House: and almost suggests the treasonable thought that 
our inference from the excellent catalgue and the limited 
view was unfounded. 

Of the other rooms no extended list need be given: 
the most noteworthy are perhaps the Royal Suite —often 
in use, as the antograph - book has shown us. There 
are countless litile corridors, infinitely puzzling to the 
stranger ; and to guide the wanderer an excellent old plan 
has been adopted. Every bed-room has its name, and on 
each door this name is painted, with a date no doubt 
connected with the alliances of the family. Thus a yellow 
bed-chamber with a very stately old tester-bed bears 
the inscription, “‘ Durnford 1493,” and one remembers 
that Sir Piers Elgcombe in the days of Henry VII. married 
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the daughter and heiress of Stephen Durnford of Stone- 
he use, 

One word for the bright and pleasant china-room, with 
its dishes, many of them interesting as well as 
valuable, since they illustrate the earlier art of the country : 
here is, especially, a great deal of old Plymouth ware 
immense plate 8, abominably heavy, some very handsome 
jars, and an elaborate greyhound. And, with another 
word for the ancient, low-roofed and heavy-arched cellars 
generally among the most interesting parts of an old 
house—one may pass from the building itself to the 
story of its builders and their forerunners. 

Not many among our old English Homes can boast 
that from their beginning they have been in the possession 
of the same family; but the Edgcumbes built Mount 
Kdgcumbe and gave it their name, and in three centuries 
and a half the line of descent has not been broken. Only 
once has a brother inherited from a brother; in every other 
case the and generally the eldest son—has taken the 
father’s place. With no help from the antiquary’s imagina- 
tion, Lord Valletort, the present heir to the title, can trace 
his descent for seventeen generations, to Richard Edgcumbe 
of Kgecombe, or Edgecomb, 
variously reported as in Devon or Cornwall; and 
Richard—in spite of his somewhat mythical spelling 
seems pretty certainly to have been of a good old family, 
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stream, persuaded them that the desperate man had com- 
mitted suicide; but he escaped to Brittany, and afterwards 
fought very comfortably on Bosworth Field. 

Of Sir Richard the builder, Carew gives us an exceed- 
ingly likable account, extending over many pages. ‘The 
‘good old Knight of the Castle,” as he was called, was a 
man of much estimation in his county, wise, courteous, 
kind, and of true charity. He clearly took special pride 
in being accounted a careful housekeeper: had always in 
hand two years’ provision of all things necessary for 
himself and his family, was ever willing to buy a * good 
penny worth ”’ bargain—even of that for 
which he had no present use. and never allowed the ready 
money in his chest to fall below one hundred pounds, 

The standing story at Mount Edgeumbe—for it has 
been noted more than that most of these ancient 
have their permanent jokes, their hereditary 
‘*erouse in the gun-room”’—relates how during Queen 
Mary's war with France the admirals of the fleets of 
Spain and the Netherlands, which had joined the English 
fleet at Plymouth, were magnificently entertained by 
Sir Richard Edgcumbe: and that the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia enjoyed himself so much that, when he afterwards 
sailed along the English coast in command of the Armada, 
he put down Mount Edgeumbe as his share of the booty. 

The Richards and Piers who intervened between the 


modernice, a 


once 


houses 








SIDE VIEW FROM THE PRIVATE 
living at the manor of doubtful locality which gave them 
its name. 

Carew, however, is certain as to the county, and tells 
how ‘‘in protract of Time this family removed over the 
Tamer, where it settled at Cuttai/, in the parish of Calstock, 
seperated from Devon only by the breadth of that River.”’ 
This was, of course, Cothele, still the second seat of the 
family: the magnificent house built in the reign of 
Edward III. by William de Eggescombe, who had married 
Hillaria, sister and heiress of Ralph Cotehele de Cotehele. 

The Edgeumbes, indeed, were fortunate in their 
alliances. Richard, who built Mount Edgcumbe 
house, was son of “Sir Piers or Peter (for Ltichard or 
Piers were alternately in the progeny, ten descents follow- 
ing),”” who, marrying Joan, the daughter and heiress of 
Stephen Durnford of East Stonehouse, had brought the 
family and its fortunes back into Devonshire. 

This same Sir Richard was a notable personage alto- 
gether, but before we come to him we must look for a 
moment at the picturesque figure of his grandfather, also a 
Richard, and therefore also son of a Piers. This gentleman, 
who was M.P. for Tavistock in 1467, joined the rebellion 
of the Duke of Buckingham, and narrowly escaped hearing 
Richard the Third’s customary ‘‘ Off with his head!” How- 
ever, he succeeded in hiding himself in his woods on the 
banks of Tamar; and when he was as good as lost—or, 
to be exact, as good as found—deceived the troop in pursuit 
of him by throwing his cap, filled with stones, into the 
water. The heavy splash, and the cap scen floating on the 


Sir 


GARDENS. 


first Edgcumbe of Mount Edgcumbe and the first Baron of 
that ilk were for the most part men of some note: an 
assertion which we have not space to prove, but for which 
there is ample warrant. The first Lord Edgcumbe, how- 
ever, made for himself a position almost as prominent, 
perhaps, in the kingdom as was that of his forbears in the 
county. He was one of Walpole’s right-hand men; and, 
though it is said that he was given his peerage ‘* to prevent 
his being examined by the secret committee concerning the 
management of the Cornish boroughs ”—and perhaps, as 
has been mentioned, in part because he had the luck to be 
actually shorter than the King—there is no doubt that he 
well deserved his promotion. ‘‘One of the honestest and 
steadiest men in the world,”’ Horace Walpole called him. 
His son, a wit, a painter, and a very bad poet, the 
comrade of the most brilliant men of his time and an early 
patron of Reynolds, outlived the first Lord but three 
years; and a second son, George, succeeded. This was 
one of the most vigorous of his race. A sailor, he rose 
to the rank of admiral, and saw a good deal of service. 
In 1781 he created Viscount Mount Edgcumbe 
and Valletort, and eight years later was made an Earl. 
His son, grandson, and great-grandson have succeeded to 
the title ; and the second and fourth Earls have been Lord 
Lieutenants of their county. Altogether, one may say, an 
enorgetic, public-spirited, level-headed race—not unworthy 
descendants of those men of Devon thanks to whom the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia was disappointed of his share of 
the Armada’s booty. EDWARD RosE, 
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THE 


almost to the very day—the 
actual date was July 1694—the Bank of England 
Charter and the first court was held in the 
chapel of the Mercers’ Hall, where the subscriptions of 


Two hundred years 


ago, 
ai, 


was sealed, 


its capital were made in a few brief days, and where the 


business of an institution that was to alter the commercial 


history of this country was carried on for the two first 
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200,000 was the sub- 


which 


months of its existence. £1, 
scribed to start the venture, 
years before by the shrewd brain of 


sum 
had been conceived three 
a Scottish adventurer, 


one William Paterson, to whose idea the necessities of a 


Government in terrible need of the sinews of wareventually 
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garden; and here also was the Church of St. Christophcr 
le-Stocks and the graveyard and parsonage appertaining to 
that place of worship. The Bank of England as it exists 
to-day is the work of at least three architects: first, Mr. 
George Sampson, by whom the great central pay-hall, 
was designed, and which 


end 1786, Sir Robert 


which fronts the main entrance, 
dates from 1734; then, between 1770 


Taylor, who had succeeded Mr. 


to the building, and to him the Bank is indebted for the 
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Sampson, added greatly 
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and who copied in his work the style of s veral famous 


Italian buildings. The ensemble is, without doubt, solid 


and imposing in its exterior, while within are many 


architecture which well deserve a more careful 
attention than they usually receive. One of the features 
of the Bank of England is its guard of soldiers, who every 
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evening take up their quarters there for the protection of 


this ‘‘ Temple of Mammon This 
custom dates back to the summer of 1780, when the Gordon 


” during the silent hours. 


riots, which have been made familiar to this generation by 


tho magic of Dickens in the pages of ‘ Barnaby 


pen 
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MERCERS’ CHAPEL, 


prominent merchant, 
held the office of Lord Mayor, 
as the first Governor of the Bank, 
being Mr. Michael Godfrey (a brother of the murdered 
Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey), 
assisted Paterson in obtaining the adoption of his scheme, 
and who perished at the siege of Namur in 
the founding of the Bank, 
where, it was said, like the youthful David, 
he had gone down that he might see the battle. 


gave life. Sir John Houblon, a 


who two years later was 


chosen his deputy 


a gentleman who greatly 


the year after 


William Paterson was one of the original 
directorate, but his connection with the 
Governor and Company was severed when the 
second election of directors took place, and 
though, later, he was the moving spirit in 
many adventures, his voice was no more heard 


Bank. 
The second home of the new corporation was 
Ifall, 


years it continued to 


in the councils of the 


the Grocers’ in the Poultry, and here for 


fort y 


stantly increasing business. 


transact its con- 


The 


the present familiar building, or, 


site on which 
rather, group 
stands was secured during 


Here 


residence of the first 


of buildings, now 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 
once stood the handsome 


Governor, Sir John Houblon, 


in its extensive 


USED AS BANK OF ENGLAND, 


THE 


1694. 


really noble Bank Parlour, where the court of the Governor 


and Company is still held—an apartment, this, some 60 ft. 
long, with Venetian windows which overlook that garden 
once the God's-acre of St. Christopher-le-Stocks. The rest 
of the most remarkable of the Bank’s offices were built by 
sank’s architect in 1788 


Sir John Soane, who became the 
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OLD GROCERS’ HALL, 


AND COMPANY 


IN THE POULTRY, AS IT APPEARED WHEN USED AS 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 1695. 


when the 
Bank, flushed 


but few preparations had 


moment news 


Rudge At the 


arrived that the mob was advancing on the 


took place. 


with its success at Newgate, 


been made, The Governor, however, was a man of energy : 
the military were roused from the lethargy into which they 
had fallen, staff 


cast 


and came to the Bank’s assistance, the 


were called on to assist, inkstands were 


into bullets, and a force was stationed on the 


roofs of the building to fire on the expected 


assailants. These preparations had their due 
effect, and the attack was but a feeble one, 
and was soon repulsed. The nightly duty at 


the Bank is very popular with both men and 
for by the 


inner 


officers, for they are well cared 


comfort of the 


authorities, and the man 
is by no means neglected. 
During its two centuries of existence the 
Bank has not escaped from numerous attacks 
upon its credit, ‘‘ runs” upon its resources, and 
attempts to get the better of 
forgeries of the skilful 


the above-mentioned attacks one of the 


its officials ly 
character. Of 


earliest 


most 


and fiercest was that made by the friends and 
supporters of the rash scheme of the Land 
Bank, but this, like many others made by 


interested persons, the Governor and Company, 





though hard b et, managed to survive. Of 
*‘runs,” one of the most memorable occurred 
Bank was compelled to 
me while in 
' the ‘Great 
de in half-sovereigns, 
being exhausted. 
been the frauds and attempted frauds 
Bank. The forging of bank-notes was 
1 till 1758, and the ingenious gentle- 
bad example expiated his crime 
most notable note-forge 
who flourished at 
At the 


the intention 
of living on it, 
and he played 
many parts in 
he drama of 
fraud and de- 
ception. Asa 
fraudulent 
bankrupt, a 
fraudulent 
tradesman, as 
a stockbroker, 
a lottery-office 
kee per, and a 
gambler, he 
was of suf- 
ficient impor- 
tance to find a 
place in ‘‘ The 
Swindlers’ 
Chronicle,” 
from which 
bad eminence 

Cuances Price, it was but a 
SOTORIOUS BANK-NOTE step or two to 
‘*The Newgate 


practic e a most 


IN HIS USUAL DRESS 


Calendar.’ He 


skilful engraver, made his own ink, manu- 


bec ame by 


factured his own paper, with a private press 
worked off his forged notes, imitated the sig- 
natures of the Bank cashiers to perfection, 
and, with no confidant but his mistress, set 
the Bank and the authorities at defiance. By 
the use of many skilful disguises, Price kept 
up the game for several years, and his plunder 
must have been enormous, but at last, in 
spite of all his ingenuity, in spite of his 
innumerable disguises, he learned that the 
saved Jack Ketch the 


A jury sat on 


game was up, and 
trouble by hanging himself. 
the body of this rogue, and his obsequies 
were conducted at midnight at ‘‘the four 
cross - roads,” then the 
usual cemetery of a suicide. 
Of other frauds on the Bank, 
that of 
banker is one of the most 


Fauntleroy the 


celebrated, this gentleman 
having contrived by forged 
powers of attorney to 
swindle the corporation out 
of some £360,000. 


modern times, some of our 


In more 


American cousins did the 
‘**Old Lady ” to the tune of 
nearly £100,000 by forged 
bills, but the fraud was dis- 
closed, most of the money 
recovered, and the fraudu- 
lent syndicate sentenced to 
penal servitude for life. 
This was something over 
twenty years ago. 

Of the fifteen Chief 
Cashiers who have held the 
helm of the Bank's affairs, 


the best 





remembered of 
these officials in earlier times 
is probably Mr. Abraham 
Newland, whose name was 


often used as a pseudonym 


for the notes issued during 


his reign. 


This gentleman 
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MR. ABRAHAM NEWLAND, 


k of England for more thin half a century, and retired as Chief Cashier in 1807. 
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Speamen ef a Bank Note — no 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


earns i Klife 


IMITATION BANK-NUTE BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


lis publication is said to have done much to help the agitation for the abolition of capital punishment 


for Sorge ry. 


BANK OF ENGLAND FIVE-POUND NOTE OFFICE, 


served the Governor and Company for more than 
half a century, and for five-and-twenty years 
is said never to have slept outside the walls of 
the Bank. 
refused the pension offered by the Bank, and 
died the 
£200,000 and a landed estate worth £1000 a 
The first Chief 


while the 


In 1807 he retired from the service, 


same year, leaving a fortune of 
Cashier was John 
holder of this 


Important post is, as all the world knows 


year. 
Kenrick, present 
and, by the way, is never unwilling to re- 
ceive a reminder—Mr. Horace George Bowen, 
who was appointed on the retirement of 
Mr. T’rank May last autumn. 


Governor of the Bank is Mr. David Powell, who 


The present 
has been 
elected to the 
coveted post 
for a second 
time this year. 
Mr. Powell is 
the ninety- 
ninth gentle- 
man who has 
ruled over the 
fortunes of the 
Bank. Vis:tors 
to the 
establishme nt 


great 


in Thread- 
needle Street 

and visitors 
are allowed, 
though __per- 
haps not en- 
couraged 

who see the 
busy hive of 


workers, the 


Cuarves Price 1x Disavise. 


great offices 

where notes are issued, where on their return 
they are sorted, entered, and put away, event- 
ually to be burned; where the Government 
accounts are kept, and where private customers 
are attended to; the Rotunda, where dividends 
are paid, the huge department devoted to 
printing, the bullion office, the vaults, the gold- 
weighing machinery, the treasury, and all the 
various sections of this vast undertaking, would 
hardly believe that this institution, which now, 
with its branches, gives employment to nearly 
1100 clerks and messengers, began its opera- 
tions in the small chapel of a City Company, 
with a staff of four-and-fifty, whose combined 
amounted to less than £5000 per 
Of the above mentioned branches 


salaries 
annum. 
there are now eleven, twoin London and nine in 

the provinces. This system 
of branch banks dates back 
to 1826, when it was pro- 
posed to the Bank authorities 
by the 


Branches were then estab- 


Government. 


lished at Gloucester, Man- 
chester, and Swansea, but 
of this original trio only the 
Manchester branch exists. 
In London the Law Courts 
branch is comparatively 
new, most of the Chancery 
work which was the nucleus 
of its increasing business 
having been in former times 
transacted at the head office. 
It is interesting to recall the 
fact that before 1759 the 
Bank issued no notes of a 
less value than £20. Notes 
for £1 and £2 were first 
issued in 1797, but of these 
none have been in circula- 
tion for a great number of 
years, while the familiar 
and handy “‘ fiver” first saw 
the light in 1794, 


years aiter 


exactly 
one hundred 
the founding of the great 


institution. 1 fate 
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CIENCE JOTTINGS. 
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i topie of gr ocial interest, and one whic] 


lh very naturally 
h is late ly 


Pe ntif ¢ 


’ 
t! 


erest as well, 
scussed in the pages of a monthly review. Unde 
Tree of Knowledge” various writers 
garding the de sil ibility of young people 
tails chi fly relating to the relations of the 
gainst the evils and dangers 
alleged to bring in its 
As 1s usual in such discussions, we find the two sides 
iquestion well represented in this instance. We are told, 
one hand, that all such informution is contra bonos 
phrase in the social sense; that young 
best when left severely alone in this matter ; 
all information regarding esoteric matters is only 
to lead to that pruriency which is a prelude to 
is desired to avoid. The other side 
ignorance is the parent of vice and crime in 
\ as well as in the actual everyday 
better far to warn than to cure; that knowledge 
s of the sexes, imparted judiciously by those 
the welfare of young people, will save a 
oclal wrecks; and that it is better to antici- 
the often erroneous teaching of the world by the sound 
hing of the family. 
One knows what 
el days of lite 


heading 
l the Opinions re 
wing versed in de 
safeguard a 
these «de 


a possit le 


es as 


h ignorance of tails 1s 


using the 


igers it 


sense sense ; 


these 


mane 


has suggested the topic. In 
rature with a purpose, and of the 
and the woman-novel, the burning question 
the perusal of such books, ‘*‘ What and how much 
young folks ?” Discussing the 
matter with a cynical friend the other day, he remarked 
that perchance it would be well first to inquire if much 
teaching of this kind was required at all. His argument 
was that a deal of what the enthusiasts desire to 
teach comes by nature. This latter statement begs the 
for if the knowledge of right and wrong 
in the sexual relations came by nature, there would be 
no need to clamour for more light at all. I suppose there 
grade or level (a very low one, truly) of 
bodily functions attained all round, but my 
small experience, certainly, pro- 
fessionally regarded to convince me, at least, that 
educated and cultured men and women may be very igno- 
rant of much that is needful to know for the preservation 
of ordinary health and physical well-being. Do you 
remember how strikingly Herbert Spencer, in his ‘ Educa- 
tion”’ protests against this ignorance, and how scathingly 
he speaks of the educated mother whose child has perished 
from her lack of physiological knowledge, and who can 
certainly gain small comfort from the fact that she ** 
read Dante in the original ?” 

My professional work has led me, for the past fifteen 
years or so, very closely into contact with the work of 
health-teaching. I know that the ordinary laws of health 
are still a mystery to the public, else we had not the 
grievous epidemics and other ills of preventible nature still 
to contend with. In a word, everybody needs instruction 
in matters of health and personal hygiene; and in the face 
of this notorious fact, I fail to see how we are entitled to 
grumble and growl that the deeper mysteries of sex and 
being and development are still hidden things save to a 
few enterprising spirits and to professional physiologists. 

As r people the laws of the sexual 
relations, | am afraid certain ardent reformers, wishful to 
make everything plain and clear, neglect to reflect, first, 
upon what it is that should be taught, and who it is that 
we are to license to teach. ‘To the full, 1 agree with those 
who say that young people beyond the age of mere boy- 
hood and girlhood should possess such knowledge of them- 
selves, personally, as may, and will, save them from many 
an error of physical life, and many a pitfall of moral kind. 
I do not think anyone who knows the untold misery which 
ignorance brings 1n its train will contradict me here. And, 
after all, does not youth contrive sooner or later to acquire 
this — ge _ often badly, mostly in byways, and always 
more or less at the cost of bitter experience? Danger to 
morals pe ays springs out of ignorance. For one case in 
which knowledge may work out base things in life, there 
are scores in which ignorance brings only sickness of body 
and misery of mind. Nature is always teac s+hing us some- 
thing indirectly about ourselves, and even a lesson in 
botany, dealing with the loves of the flowers, may contain 
the germ and kernel of much after-teaching about ourselves. 
What one wishes to see in our educational systems is some 
systematic instruction in what is left at best to chance as 
things are. I say nothing about which educational system 
is best school, college, or home, or all three combined. I 
merely hold with those who say that if we live in a world 
which is full of temptation and sin, we are not doing our 
duty to those who are dependent on us if we leave them 
to the bare chance of being taught, errone ously as it may 
happen, of things which are vital to their whole well-being. 

The ‘tree of knowledge,” if my memory serves me 
aright, was one which bore evil fruit as well as good. 
Perhaps it is the knowledge how to avoid evil which makes 
it essential, or which renders it unavoidable, that to guard 
against harm the learner must know the evil as well as the 
The closest argument on any side of the matter is 
holds that the world will tend to teach our 
young folks evil, whether we like it or not. They cannot 
escape contact with it. It is this same evil which the 
modern novelist with a purpose preaches about and warns 
in that its effects reach from the streets and 
highways into our homes. Therefore, if to lessen misery, 
to avoid ill-health, to guard the young against the sins 
into which ignorance—driven, mark you, by the strong 
hand of nature and passion—may lead them, be worthy 
aims of education, I see no way out save that of instruct- 
ing our youth in so much of personal hygiene as will show 
them clearly how best to preserve the temple of the body 
(and mind) pure and intact. 

Who may best do this, I repeat, is not an easy matter 
to determine. A wise schoolmaster, a judicious school- 
mistress may do much in a quiet unobtrusive way. But 
I hope most from the mother and from the father. They 
know the fruits of the tree of knowledge. Let them see 
to it that they teach the beauty of purity, and the scorn 
of the Dead Sea apples that abound. 
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WHITE. 


and mate in three moves. 


White to play, 


CHESS IN AMERICA, 
Game played in the match between Messrs. Suowatter and Hoperes. 
Ruy Lope -) 


piack (Mr. H white (Mr. 8. 
P to K 4th %). Q to K 2nd 
Kt to Q B 3rd -Qto QR 6th 
Kt to B 3rd 2. K to R 2nd 
3 to K 2nd . Kt to K 2nd 
P to Q 3rd . K to R sq 
P takes P . Q takes Q 
B to Q 2nd i. Rto B6th 
P takes B . P to B 4th 

White still plays to win, but there seem 

A continuation which may be com-| adraw by K to K sq. Mr. Showalter con- 

mended f° nerally. Obviously Black's | siders that here he made an unfortunate 

Y Kt file being open, there is always the | venture, but he scarcely ant icipated the 

danger of R to Kt se Besides, the Bishop | bold and elegant manner in which Black 

is strongly posted at Kt 2nd. meets his attack. 

9. Castles 

10. B to Kt 2nd R to K sq 

11. Q to Q Srd B to K B sq 

1z. Q R to K aq P to B 4th 

13. K Ktto K 2nd Bto B 3rd 

14. Kt to Kt 3rd P to Kt 3rd 

15. P to B 4th 
Maintaining the pressure and intending 

to advance to ith But as Black has a 

well sustained ‘attack m the K I, it was 

perhaps better to delay ‘this movement, 

15. B to K Kt 2nd 
16. P to K R 3rd P to Q R 4th 
17. Kt to Q sq P to R 5th 

18. P to B 5th R P takes P 


BLACK (Mr. Il. 
P to Q 4th 

R to Kt 4th 
Q to B 6th 

Q to K 4th 
Q to Q 3rd 

P takes Q 

B to Kt 4th 


white (Mr. 8 
P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 8rd 
3. B to Kt Sth 
4. Castles 
5. Kt to B 3rd 
6. P to Q 4th 
7. Kt takes P 
8. B takes Kt 
9. P to Q Kt 3rd 


37. P takes P 
8. Kt to B 3rd P takes P 
This sacrifice is both brilliant and sound. 
But any other course allows White to win 
Pawns and regain all that was lost. 
39. Kt takes B P to Q 4th 
40. Kt to B 7th R to Q Bxq 
41. Kt to K 6th R to B 4th 
42. R takes P (ch K to B 2nd 
| 43. R takes R (ch K takes R 
44. R takes P P to Kt 7th 
45. Kt to B 4th (ch 
The point of this very interesting end 
game is that White, though he has a piece 
19. R P takes P R to Q Kt sq . wv a Pawn, cann yt preve one of the 
20. P takes P R P takes P ’‘awns Queening whole game is 
- leas full of point, and free fro 
. Qto K B ard R to K 3rd po y open sale te ye ‘: . — 
> r . 
2 = to K 3rd . Qt KB “4 ; 15. K to B 3rd 
rhis is an excellent move for both 46. R to Q sq R to Q R sq 
tatetak sect STR Se, Sieh’ | AZ. Kt to Q oth (ch) K to K th 
fine geome in hand, but this reply com- | 48. Kt to B 3rd 
pletely frustrates his purpose. Kt to by Srd would have given a f t 
23. Kt to Kt 4th Kt takes Kt chance a draw, or, at any rate, “ vuld 
21. B takes B Q takes B have re salted in a keener finish 
25. Q takes Kt Q R to K sq 48. R to R 8th 
26. R to B 4th P to K B 4th 19. Kt to Kt sq P to B 5th 
27. Q to Kt Sth R to K 4th 50. R to K Kt sq R takes Kt 
2.QRtoK Bsq P takes P 51. R takes R P to B 6th 
29. Q to Kt 4th B to Q 2nd Black wins. 


The contest between Messrs. Showalter and Hodges resulted in the victory 
of the latter after a keen fight. Both players were well matched, as the game 
we publish above will show, but the coolness of the winner proved too much 
for the impulsive onslaughts of Mr. Showalter. Among other news from 
America is the announcement that Mr. Lasker has accepted Mr. Steinitz’s 
challenge to play again next December. In this connection we may also 
announce that Mr. Bird is just publishing the games of the last match with 
original notes, the issue to be made immediately. 





Now Ready. 
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VASE-PAINTINGS. 

Greek Vuse-Laintings. By J. KE. Harrison and D. Ss. 
MacColl. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This sumptuous folio, with 
more than forty full-page illustrations, recalls the public- 
ations of the Dilettante Soc iety in its earlier and palmy 
cays. Recent German critics have appreciated in high 
terms the services done to classic art by that select socie ty, 
which in earlier times had ample funds at its disposal from 
sources which have since dried up. They, at least, showed 
the direction in which subsequent and more systematic 
labourers should turn their eyes, and paved the way for 
the explorations of Newton, Schliemann, and the more 
recent Hellenic Schools of Archeology. Miss Harrison’s 
work addresses itself alike to artists and amateurs of fine 
design, and it was, we believe, originally by the encourage- 
ment of Sir Edward Burne-Jones that she was induced 
to carry out her self-imposed task. This was “to bring 
together choice examples of Greek vase-painting whic h 
hitherto have been accessible in no handy form and at no 
moderate cost.” With this object she has ransacked the 
folios of collectors, the Transactions of learned societies, and 
the works of students in all parts of Europe. The result isa 
tollection of reproductions of sufficiently large size and 
minute accuracy to be invaluable alike to the students of 
mythology and art in their earlier phases. In an intro- 
ductory historical note, drawn up strictly with reference to 
the plates, Miss Harrison dwells upon various methods by 
which vases were made and painted, and the uses to which 
they were applied ; upon the places they respectively occupy 
in the development of fictile and pictorial art ; and, what is 
auite as important, the light they shed upon the current 
or abandoned myths of ‘the time. The sixth century 
is chosen by Miss Harrison as that of the great vase- 
painters—the black-figured masters at its beginning and 
the red-figured masters at its close. In 480 B.c. the 
Acropolis was sacked by the Persians, and all work 
subsequent to that day was more or less modified by 
the new influences brought to bear upon Greek ait 
and mythology. Miss Harrison has therefore limited 
herself to the reproduction of such vases as by general 
consent belong to the true Hellenic period; and students, 
as they pass from one admirable illustration to another, 
will by the aid of the short explanation affixed to each be 
enabled to gather a fairly complete idea of the value and 
beauty of painted vases. Mr. MacColl’s contribution to the 
volume is a short prefatory note, indeed, but 
scarcely in harmony with the key in which the remainder 
of the letterpress is written, in which the naiveté of early 
art is as much lost sight of as beauty of line, as the basis 
of Greek art, is ignored. It would not be fair to say that 
Mr. MacColl appears in the character of Ion the Ephesian, 
for he can do more than discuss the merits of Polygnotus, 
And although one cannot help feeling that he has little 
sympathy with the early Greek vase-painters, except on 
rare occasions, one must admit that his strictures are useful 
and suggestive. 


GREEK 
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LIGHTEENTH CE NTU RY P URNITURE. 
Furniture and Decoration in England During the Eighteenth 
Century. Edited by John Aldam Heaton. (John Bumpus.) 
In his introductory notice to the designs which form the 
greater portion of these valuable volumes, the editor 
unconsciously suggests the solution of the difficulty which 
meets him at the outset. Ile asks what was the aim of 
the architects, cabinet-makers, and decorators of the 
eighteenth century in ‘their pretended desire” for neo- 
classicism ? and" dismisses almost scornfully a mere 
pandering to the ‘“dilettantism” of the day. This word, 
in our opinion, gives the key to the situation. The 
first edition of Chippendale’s ‘‘Gentleman Cabinet- 
Maker's Director,” with its valuable designs, appeared in 
1754; and we may take this as marking the period at 
which the taste for such furniture had become recognised. 
Just twenty years previously the Dilettante Society, origi- 
nally founded at Rome, had been established in 
London. It was composed of men of fashion, means, 
and taste, with a very distinct leaning towards “ classi- 
cism.” It is recognised in all the memoirs of the 
eighteenth century that the Dilettanti exercised an 
important influence in English society—even upon those, 
like Walpole, whom they aggravated. Is anything, then, 
more likely than that the impetus to this later Renascence 
in England was primarily due to a body of men—for the 
most part young, wealthy, and of high position—who were 
thoroughly impressed with the superiority of classical over 
Gothic design? It is more than probable that this 
classicism reached the English furniture of the eighteenth 
century through a French medium. It is‘a little difficult 
to follow Mr. Heaton in his assertion that Chippen- 
dale and his fellow-workers were acquainted with the 
French work of Androuet. published in the sixteenth 
century; and it seems little likely that Le Pautre was 
indebted to Chippendale, for the prevalence of the same 
tastes in both France and England would sufficiently 
account for the similarity of the work produced. Chippen- 
dale’s own desires, moreover, may have been, and probably 
were, influenced by the sudden invasion of the ** Chinese 
mania ” which broke out among collectors and virtuosi in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. It was patronised 
by Sir William Chambers and illustrated by the works of 
Kdwards and Darley. The next important names in the 
history of decorative art are those of the brothers Adam, 
who claimed ‘to have carried on and completed the 
diffusion of better taste,” and the claim has been admitted 
by the present generation. Matthew Darley, A. Ueppel- 
white, and Thomas Sheraton bring us to the close 
of the century, to whom should be added the Anglo- 
Italians Pergolesi, Cipriani, &c., by whose efforts the taste 
for a pseudo-classic style was maintained. The last 
named modified the designs of Chippendale much in 
the same way as the furniture-makers of Louis the Fif- 
teenth’s reign had improved upon those of the Louis X1V. 
period. It is with the object of bringing before the eyes 
this movement, which extended over the whole of the last 
century, that Mr. Heaton has devoted time and labour. 
The results are to be found in four elaborately illustrated 
volumes, which, although more especially addressed to the 
makers and designers of furniture, will at the same time be 
a constant source of interest to those who care to try the 
products of the present by the aims of the past century. 
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GUARANTEED TO WEAR 25 Years 


WITHOUT THE SILVER WEARING OFF. 



















Lonnon | QUEEN VICTORIA ST. (uci ionse)s E.G. 
SHOW-ROOMS | OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W. 


Manufactory: The Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 
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It is the Finest and Mellowest Scotch Whisky that can 
be procured, and is Prone: Consistent in Ett. 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. AT ALL BARS. 
BY ALL WINE MERCHANTS. AT ALL STORES. 


London Offices: A, Gt. Zoeiei F O0., Loken | 
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eXaminations 


School, and afterwards at 


of th 


] ulvel from the fact that 


nearly all men) only nine passed, 
The ¢ 


also ¢ omes from Bedford College. 


out at the head of them. 
Aldis, and she 
There 
‘tailor style”’—-long may 
force at present ; for 
is properly that of 
largely made, 
ornate by a considerable 
braiding; 
coat, and skirt of 
ference for 
made more or less smart by \ 
and of the head - covering. 
have, for the time being at 
everyday wear the same 
that men have adopted for 
certain great advantages, 
fashion a democratic garment, 
ol cheaper stulf, : 


even 


a garden 


the 


Same 


DIES’ 
FEN WICK-MILLER. 


the 
resting fact 1s 


Bedford 
examination passed by the 
out 


is nothing for this fitful climat: 
it wave! It 
for 


walking and country 
arying the 
In fact, 
any 
useful 
their 
undoubtedly, to 
which may be of rather finer 
ind more or less well cut 


COLUMN. 


andor 
' 


University 
disclosed 
women take both 
the first and 
second places inh 
Branch LV 
English and 
French), and 
that a woman 
alone has passed 
in the English 
and German 
division. Theone 
who stands first 
in the former 
division is Miss 
VPhabe Anne 
Sheavyn edu- 
cated ; ut l'ni- 
versity College, 
Aberystwith., 
. ‘cond 
portrait 
Is given) is a” 
London girl, 
Miss Beatrice M. 
Oakley, who 
received her edu- 
ions at the 
Publie 
Schools 


cut 
Girls’ 
I) Ly 
(‘om pany - 
Hampstead 
College. The severity 
hew M. \.s may he 
of twenty-five candidates 
and these two girls came 
ierman scholar is Miss Ada 


of ours like the 
is doing so in full 
where the style 
dress is being 


Goodwood, 
party, tailor 


It is possible to have it become somewhat 
admixture of silk, 
but the useful plain cloth or tweed loose-fronted 
material, has the general pre- 


or by elaborate 


since it can be 
style of the vest 
the cout and skirt 
rate, become to us for 
sort of almost uniform 
evening dress, It has 
establish in 


dresses, 


according to the 
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skill of the sartorial artist, and perhaps aided by a trifle in 
the way of studs; but at a glance and in general outline 
does not proclaim the rank and means of the wearer, and 
by its very design does not allow of great extravagance in 
any detail. It has been a great boon for poor young men 
and busy elder ones to get the evening uniform established, 
so that the one set need not pay much money, or the other 
waste much time, to get the nght thing. ‘The coat 
and skirt answer at this moment to the same desc ription 
for women. The style looks all right worn almost any- 
where in the daytime, it does not admit of great differences 
in cost or details, and it seems equally suitable to the 
woman of fashion on the and the dear little 
clerk womanfully trudging r along to earn her daily bread. 
The ‘Court Circular” of a few days since stated that 
‘Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, of New Bond Street, have had 
the honour of submitting to the inspection of LI.M. the 
Qlueen a pair of diamond earrings whi h ori; ginally belonged 
to Queen Marie Antoinette of France.” The jewellery 
spoken of and here depicted is very closely connected with 
the unhappy history of the celebrated Marie Antoinette. 
The necklace was made in 1785 and offered to Queen Marie 
Antoinette for £56,000. The Queen desired the necklace 
Lut she expense, for already public opinion was 
bitter on such points, 
The Countess de la 
Motte (of the ancient 
house of Valois), 
however, carried a 
letter purporting t» 
bear the signature of 
(JYueen Marie Antoin- 
ette to the Cardinal 
Prince de Rohan, 
professing that the 
Queen looked with 
favour on his attach- 
ment to her, and ask- 
ing him at the same 
time to conclude a 
bargain with the 
jeweller. The 
Countess thus ob- 
tained and = made 
away with the neck- 
lace. For this she 
was tried in 1786 and 
sentenced to be 
branded on the 
shoulders and = im- 
prisoned for life. 
The (Queen denied 
having written the 
Rohan was tried and acquitted ; 
but the public in France at the time suspected the 
Queen to be a party to the fraud, and it was thought 
that the miserable affair would have overturned the throne. 
The earrings, with pendants of two fine and unique bril- 
liants of extraordinary shape and fire, were ecoounaian by 


loose 


racecourse 
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TO QuEEN Marie ANTOINETTE 


letter; Cardinal de 
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artist, who presided, and another 
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Queen Marie Antoinette from Boehmer, in 1774, and in 
1846 became the property of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell. 
They were sold by the mn, and after many years have again 
returned to their hands. 

Just at the moment when we are contenting ourselves 
with this uniform style of walking and travelling dress, 
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WHICH ENDANCERED pnd = 
OF CARDINAL DE 
THE COUNT & COUNT? OELA MOTTE 
| AND MANY OTHERS OF THE 
\ FRENCH COURT 
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some men are making a valiant attempt to get rid of the 
uniform evening dress of their sex. At the meeting of the 
‘Healthy and Artistic Dress Union,’ Mr. Halliday, the 
man, put themselves on 
show in a ‘' reformed” evening dress, the object being to 
show how attractive they colours and delicate 
fabrics. The coat was of rich dark velvet (one wore 
green, the other brown) faced with lighter silk, and 
the knee-breeches and stockings of coloured silk to 
match the facings; the coat was nade with deep gauntlet 
cuffs and rolled collar of the silk. ‘The vest was of 
brocade, and the small piece of shirt shown was of solt 


were in 








THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, 
ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, NEAR RAMSGATE. 


TWO 

Tuts Hore. possesses every 
modern and sanitary improve- 
ment. It is finely situated on 
the East Cliff, facing the 
and commands splendid views 
of the Downs, the Gulf Stream 
the great nautical highway 
of the world), the South Fore- 
land, the valley of the Stour, 
and, in clear weather, the coast 
of France in the distance. It 
contains all the accommoda- 
tion of a high-class Hotel, to- 
gether with a suite of Baths 
which for extent and com- 
pleteness are unequalled in 
the world, all of which can be 
reached without leaving the 
Ilotel. They comprise Ozone, 
so specially useful in the treat- 
ment of gout, rheumatism, and 
rheumatic gout; Turkish, 
Douche, Sea-Water Plunge, 
Hlot and Cold Sea-Water, 
Klectric and all descriptions 
of Hydropathic Baths. Mass- 
eurs (male and female) reside 
on the premises. There is 
also a well appointed Table 
d’ Hote, Billiard-Room, Private 
Garden with Lawn Tennis 
Grounds, and good Coach-house 
and Stabling. In addition to 
the Public Rooms there are 
numerous Suites of Private 
Apartments, together with 
nearly 200 additional Bed- 
Rooms. 


sea, 


A SPECIAL TRAIN, “The 
Granville Express,”’ runs daily from 
Victoria (3.25) and Holborn (3.20 
by the London, Chatham, an 
Dover Railway, arriving at 5.28, 
and from Charing Cross (3.15) and 
Cannon Street (3.23) by the South- 
Eastern Railway. 


THE ST. GEORGE'S GOLF LINKS AT SANDWICH ARE ONLY THIRTY MINUTES BY RAIL 
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Opinions of the Press. 

* The Granville at Ramsgate 
is flourishing, to judge by the 
run upon it. ‘The hotel itself 
is a monument of reckless 
expenditure by that Early 
English architect, Mr. Pugin ; 
but this, of course, is to the 
benefit of those who use it. 
The food, which used to be 
so-so, is now excellent; the 
air is so fresh and crisp, even 
during the spell of hot weather, 
that eating is a positive plea- 
sure.”’— Truth. 


“From having been a long- 
suffering victim to sciatica 
and rheumatism, I have tried 
most of the Continental watery 
with no such = satisfae ‘tory 
result—except in the solitary 
case of Aix-le-Bains, perhaps 
—as the ozone baths at the 
hotel (the Granville), which 
afford the most efficacious 
relief to both complaints. As 
a hydropathice establishment, 
at which Turkish and other 
descriptions of baths can be 
obtained, the Granville has 
undergone vast improvement 
since its occupation by Mr. 
Quartermaine Fast, and his 
son, Mr. Bateman East; while 
the cuisine will compare with 
the Schweitzerhof at Lucerne, 
or any other renowned Conti- 
nental hotel.” —Morning Post. 





As a health resort St. Lawrence-on-Sea 
stands pre-eminent. Notwithstanding the 
prevalence of influenza more or less in all 
South Coast seaside resorts, not a single 
death was registered for the week ending 
Dee. 26, 1891, with a normal population of 

25,000 in addition to visitors, 


FROM ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 
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The finest tribute ever accorded to sterling merit is contained in the “Lancet,” of Aug. 8, 1891, which embodies the 
Report of the “Lancet” Special Commissioner on Natural Mineral Waters; JOHANNIS—the subject of the Report—being 
selected from amongst the Natural Mineral Waters of the World as WORTHY OF THIS DISTINCTION. 


Jobannis 


THE KING OF NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


“The Water mixes well with Wines and Spirits, the peculiar softness which the NATURAL gas lends to the taste 
rendering it admirably adapted for the purpose.”’—Zancet. 

“The remainder of a bottle opened and recorked exhibited marked effervescence after four days. The carbonic gas is 
exceptionally pure, being the NATURAL gas collected from the Springs.”°—-Wedical Annual. 

“The natural mineral water supplied by the Johannis Company for drinking at table has won high favour and general 
approval.”’°—Jllustrated London News. 


MIXES EQUALLY WELL WITH WINES 






















SPIRITS, OR MILK. 

















Bottles : To be obtained from 
ottles all Chemists, Wine Mer- 
Per Case of 50 - 22s. chants, and Stores at the 







following prices per Dozen, 
delivered : 
Half-Bottles : Bottles. 4-bots. 4-bots 






London 6/- 4/6 3/6 
Country 6/6 5/- 3/9 


Per Case of 100 - 35s. 














Quarter-Bottles : 
Per Case of 100 - 25s. 












SUPPLIED AT ALL 
FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, 
CLUBS, & RESTAURANTS. 


BOTTLES, PACKING, AND 
CASES INCLUDED. 
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THE JOHANNIS COMPANY'S ESTABLISHMENT AT ZOLLHAUS, IN NASSAU, 


Charged entirely with its OWN Natural Gas, Promotes Appetite, Assists Digestion, Prolongs Life, 


“The GAS consists, it is evident, of practically pure C02, viz, 99°98 per cent.” 


**So enormous, in fact, is the Quantity of Gas evolved from the Spring that a considerable proportion of it is pumped under pressure into steel cylinders or tubes, which are 
made to contain liquid carbonic acid equal to many hundred gallons of gas, and actually sold to the Proprietors of Springs which are less favoured by nature as regards 
the yield of gas.’’-—Lancet. 





The resources of the JOHANNIS SPRING are more than sufficient to yield 


80,000,000 BOTTLES 


per annum of Water charged entirely with its own CARBONIC ACID GAS, absolutely pure and natural. 





Agents for Lancashire, North Wales, and Isle of Man: 
‘*“JOHANNIS”? STORES, 46, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SPRINGS: ZOLLHAUS, GERMANY. LONDON OFFICE: 25, REGENT STREET, S.W. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. West Brighton, who died on May 20, at the Savoy Hotel, 
was proved on July 18 by Mrs. Louisa Katherine Yates, 
the widow, Jose ph ¢ ‘harles Parkinson, and Squire Bancroft 
Bancroft, the acting executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £31,000, The testator 
heme aths £500 and all the furniture, jewellery, plate, 
books, pictures, manuscripts, musical instruments, effects, 
t 2, Eaton Gardens or any othe 


whit silk, finished with a tie of white silk edged with lace. 
— poe ee ser doubt that many 4 would look how The will dated Nov. 12, 1891) of Mr. Henry Wood, of 
an ' a . nel ch - An od ' # pity to a OW Brooklands, Lewisham, Kent, who died on June 20, was 
il and ul ( itive re herin in which the other proved on July 5 by Henry Thomas Wood and Alfred 
x largely cur Oo een gr it State functions, Augustus Wood, the sons. the acting executors, the value 
aOATTY Git LHS NSN Were In of the personal estate amounting to over £101,000. The 
enables one Se the testator bequeaths his outdoor effects, books, and some 
rat ve Gress. But against pictures to his son Henry Thomas; some pictures to 
that such a change would afl rd his son Alfred Augustus and his daughter Mrs. Dobell; 
sideration that | have mentioned and the remainder of his furniture and effects to 
to p irse and time and the freedom his daughter Miss Eliza Wood. He leaves £13,000, his . 
t iform evening dress, though undivided moiety of 21 and 22. Watling Street. and Laker: and £50 each to his coachman, John Spencer, 
lam. afraid it is too busy and too 7, Red Lion Court, and his copyhoid property im and his wife’s maid, anny Cheriot. The residue of his 
us have e pleasure of seeing the county of Lancaster, to his son Henry Thomas: property he leaves upon trust, to pay three fourths of 
l vould fete h out £13,000 and his lease he le l property at Pack ling rton to his son the income to his wile, fo life, and ag fourth = his — 
how off their figures John Julian; £13,000 and his freehold property near Forest sons, in the proportion of two fifths to I rederick Tic nry 
gaze! Ilill Station to his son Alfred Augustus; £13,000, upon Albert, and one fifth each to the others. At his wife's 
to alter the incidence trus for his daughter Mary Ann Dobell; £13,000 to his death he gives £6000, upon trust, for his son Frederick 
ng married women. daughter Eliza Wood; £3400 Liverpool Corporation Three- Henry Albert, and one fourth of the ultimate residue each 
f the Exchequer has ania a-Half per Cent. Stock, upon trust, for his grandson to his sons, Frederick Henry Albert, Charles Dickens 
which has accordingly Herbert Berners Townsend, for life, and then for his said Theodore, Edmund Smedley, and Arthur Du Pasquier. - 
when the incomeé of 1 three one: £13.000. upon trust. for his five grandchildren. to his paper, the World, full powers are given to his 
s not exceed £500 a year, and Ethel Marv. Edward Wilfred, Herbert Rerners. Emily trustees to carry the same on, and althoug h he hopes that 
e earnings of both and not from Alice, and George Harold Townsend, in equal shares; and they will not do so, he empowers them to sell. When the 
will be separately assessed to Sone ‘other legacies. The residue of his property he fives net income from the World e xceeds £ aaa in a age de a 


fa man earns £500 a year and his wife to his said five children in equal shares. five per cent., but not exceeding £100 each, on the excess, 
is to be paid to each of his trustees for their trouble. 


horses and carriages, a 
dwelling-house he IaV Possess at his decease, to his wife; 
£100 each to his sons; £150 to his friend and secretary, 
Edwin Thomas Simpson; £50 to his secretary, Albert 


will not have to pay income-tax at . . 
‘ ‘ | dated Ji = 893) 0 \ * Greorge I \ a Be 
of total exemption is now raised to rhe will (dated Jan. 16, 1 t Mr. Ge re Fox, J.P., Provision is made for the establishing of a reserve fund by 
D).L., of Elmhurst Hall, near Lichfield, who died on . : ; tl 
setting apart from ten to twenty per cent. of the income. 


See eon th ee one ee On is own May '29, was proved on July 16 by Arthur Frank Fox, sg bys 

lee £400: an will ain to pay pee ae the son, William Cobbett, and William I'rederick Robinson, The will (dated Sept. 21, 1887), with four codicils (dated 

C140 poet Wh will re et el pay under the the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting Sept. 6, 1890; June 24. 1892; \pril 95, 1893; and 

¥ ae Files vam me in the sietell to upwards of £70,000. lhe testator leaves £1000, a Jan. 29, 1894), of the Rev. William Bruce, JP. the 

unde the aba ten i would fi » had me further £1000 to purchase furniture, certain specified brother of Lord Aberdare), of Brynderwen, Usk, Mon- 

wcaps~ fhosne emnee “nagins 1 a ~ ate et ig furniture, plate, books, pictures, linen, effects, and mouthshire, who died on March 28, was proved on 

nall matter to working people of the class carriages, and his house and premises, Sunnyside, near July 12. by Douglas Close Richmond, and the Ven. 

“yg: — pene sen a — least Lichfield, to his wife; £25,000, upon trust, for her, for William Conybeare Bruce, Archdeacon of Monmouth, the 

eus * a a eee a ee life, she maintaining the unmarried children of their son, the acting executors, the value of the personal estate 

her grees ye Stepteerige wo vena ye old oats ge marriage under twenty-three, and then fou the children amounting to over £31,000. The testator leaves all the 

sie mambual investussnie should have their income lumped of their marriage as she shall appoint ; £5000 each to the wines and minerals in the parishes of Aberdare and 

aiid Meine Si Raa Ceaaiied te, Salk cee Meee tint Gnen child n of his said marriage ; £11,000 to his son Henry Llannanno, Glamorganshire, that he has power to 

am While they are at work uct io oll thaen meatiets the George; sums amounting to £6000 to his son Arthur appoint, under certain settlements and his father’s will or 

naan ihandalon ak the Bxche eat tke Sah ene te tata of Frank ; his leasehold premises, 15, Old Change, E.( "9 otherwise, to his son heen Conybeare, subject to his 

hat is abstractedly right pee) we and desizable. but of how and the time policy thereon, upon trust, for his paying one third of the net income each to his brothers, 

in fer tes nad ian enema ak hie eemeek Mel bate the Mekiliiian grandson, George Fox ; £3000 to his son - in - Alfred Crawford and Charles Rowland Henry, for their 

te ov mahal dew tr Pisiieeniah 90 ie dsiein Se Cechinn law, Edmund Ashton; £2000 to his sister Susannah respective lives. There are various legacies and provisions 

tet nlsti lees Lawns fin nae athe niall pa Meee ter pas ( onstantia Layton ; £1000 to his mieces Annie Folkard for his wife aid children, and legac les also to executt rs, 

the parents helped in this task oA far as this income-tax and Fanny Folkard ; £1000 to his we Kate Fox ; £1000, servants, and others, As to the residue of his real and 

sedindtiet anes. Gill be Gil Ginteiel Gee the taco upon trust, for Ellen Wingrave Cook, for life, and then for personal estate, he gives one third each, upon trust, for his 

ieies 75 ; her daughter, Mary Cook ; £100 to his executor, Mr. W. F. sons, William Conybeare, Alfred Crawford, and Charles 
Robinson; and £100 each to the servants or employés in Rowland Henry. ~ 

his house or on his estate who have been ten years in his = ‘ . , ie 

service, with £5 for each additional year's service. The Che Irish probate, sealed at the Principal Registry, 

residue of his real and personal estate he gives equally oe ~ _- pk rg hes ftu gn Bag Reg 

line from Harwich to the Hook of Holland, which is the peters — er —_ and his sons-in-law William ST. Cork Street, shiin. ake died on Masch ©. granted tn 

most direct route to the north of Europe. These vessels, oe eee eee Seer Patrick Reigh, one of the executors, was resealed in London 

constructed of steel by Earle’s Shipbuilding Company at The will (dated July 12, 1892) of Mr. Edmund Hodgson on July 11, the value of the personal estate in England and 

Hull, are the most powerful and most rapid that perform a Yates, one of H.M. Lieutenants for the City of London, of Ireland amounting to over £23,000. The testator gives to 

daily service between England and Continental ports. 1, York Street, Covent Garden, and 2, Eaton Gardens, his partner, James Boydell, subject to some pee, ene 


The Great Eastern Railway Company has added a 
fourth new steamer, the Vienna, to the Amsterdam, the 
Berlin, and the Colchester, recently built specially for the 
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UNITED iNGDOM 
TEA COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


Orrices: 21, MINCING LANE, i a ae E.C. 


THE 


" PREMIER” TEA MERCHANTS ‘i WORLD, 


| TEA MERCHANTS TO H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, | | TEA MERCHANTS TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, | | TEA MERCHANTS TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


The Company’s out-turn of Tea is comer | enabling 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. the Directors, as the Principal Operators in Tea, to largely | PROPRIETORS & MANAGERS OF 
UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPAXY have control the Tea Market. HOTELS, HOSPITALS, PUBLIC 


s ial nzements for Despatchi thei ‘ . WU Gil bt ro On 7 . ee 
ah alien Sieh en of Meathds Gute to ane By dealing with the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY INSTITUTIONS, CLUBS, MESSES, 
part of the World, at special rates, which intermediate profits are entirely avoided, and Consumers CANTEENS, SCHOOLS, &c., &c.. 
include all charges for Bonding, Shipping, obtain the full benefit of First-Hand Trading. WILL FIND IT IMMENSELY TO 


Packing, Insurance, Foreign Duty, and 
Carriage. Customers Abroad thus ordering The Public are respectfully invited to write for Samples THEIR ADVANTAGE DEALING 


- conpeaa rd obi Bete oe (sent free) of any of the undermentioned Teas, to taste WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM 
ist gush teen ob aautbetine. them against Teas Retailed at very considerably higher | pp, company. LONDON. 
prices, and to judge for themselves. 


SUPERB TEA, FIRST - HAN DD. 


EFFECTING AN IMMENSE SAVING IN COST. 


ji 73 16» 19. Dn 


aaa? ar. Thorey aghly of Gzeat hrength and The May Pickings, Highly recommended as 
Fine Quality. covered with Bloom. a most delicious Tea. 


7, 10, th, or 20 Ib. packed in Pig “10, 65, or 100 1b. in Chests, without extra charge. Tea for distribution put up in }-Ib., 4-Ib., or 1-Ib, Bags free, 
DELIVERED Lnbeowes we THE KINGDOM," CARRIAGE ae. jemand OF PACKAGES SENT OUT DAILY. 
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AN. ANTISEPTIC & 
DISINFECTANT 





LIFEBUOY SOAP is a Carbolic Disinfectant Soap for use in 


the Prevention of Sickness and the Preservation of Health, 
and is guaranteed perfectly pure and free from any injurious 


chemicals. 

All purchasers of this soap can exchange the Wrappers, at the Dealer's from 
whom they buy the soap, for BOOKS. A book bound in cardboard covers can 
be had for 8 LIFEBUOY SOAP Wrappers. 
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‘THE SECRET OF HEALTH. P| 


; Written by a Diplomée of a London Hos pital. 


| 
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A Copy of this Book will be sent to each user of LIFEBUOY SOAP who sends 


his or her name and address ‘and 12 LIFEBUOY SOAP Wrappers, postage ot 5) 
carriage paid, to LEVER BROS., Limited, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead. 2¢ 


CONTENTS :— Tue Missinc Bac: A Complete Story —INTRODUCTION TO TIit 6 
‘Secret or Heartu,’—Gvuipe To Home NursinG—Guipe To NuRSING IN I FECTIOUS 
ILtNEssesS—Ovur Duty To ovr Neicusour—CuHovera : How ro Panvant IiT—SPECIAL 
Cuarvter—A Worp or Warninc—Sick Diet and FrepinGc THe Sick—Userut Hints 
FOR Heaps OF FAMILIES i 


LEVER BROTHERS, Limited, Port Sunlight, nr. Birkenhead, 
have received the accompanying Report on 


LIFEBUOY ROYAL DISINFECTANT SOAP,» 


from Dr. Karl Enoch, Chemisch, Hygienisches Inst., Hamburg. % 
REPORT. 


The examination of the sample of ‘Lifebuoy Royal Disin- 5 
fectant Soap’ furnished to me by Messrs. Lever Brothers, }; 
Limited, of Port Sunlight, England, gives the following re= 2 
sults as to its action as a disinfectant. 

Solutions of 1, 2, and 5 per cent. of Lifebuoy Royal Dis-”? 
infectant Soap in water were made. These solutions were?’ 
brought to bear on a variety of clean cultivated germs or‘ 
microbes (Bacillus), in each case a certain exact time being? 
allowed for the operation; and thus the capacity of this soap 
for destroying the various live and growing germs was proved. ) 


THE RESULTS were as follows: s 

1.—The obstinate Typhoid Microbes, with the 5 per cent. 
solution, were dead within two hours. 

2.—The operation of this soap on the Cholera Microbes was) 


very remarkable, and showed this soap to be in the highest?) 
degree a disinfectant. These were taken from persons who had § 


died of Cholera in Hamburg, and showed a result as follows: — ? 


wre 


Pha lrw 


With the 2 per cent. mixture, Cholera Microbes were dead? 
within 15 minutes. With the 5 per cent. same were —s 


the 5 per cent. solution. 

4-—The 5 per cent. solution was tried on fresh Carbuncle 
germs, and the result showed that the Microbe life was entirely) 
extinct after 4 | hours. 

From the foregoing experiments it will be seen that the/ 
Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant Soap is a powerful disinfectant} 


and exterminator of the various germs and microbes of disease. 


within 5 minutes. 
3-—The Diphtheria Microbes were killed after 2 hours with ; 
(Signed) KARL ENOCH, Chem. Hygien. Inst., Hamburg. nll 
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MERRYWEATHER & SONS’ 
OF WATER SUPPLY TO COUNTRY MANSIONS. 





MANSIONS.” 








ii on 
MERRYWEATHERS’ SQUIRE'S ”” ENGINE, OIL-ENGINE AND PUMP, 
No Estate perfect without one. Throws Two Jets for Fire Made by Merryweathers’. Cost 5d. for 10 hours’ 
Extinguishing, or Pumps 10,000 Gallons per hour for Domestic work per Brake Horse-Power. For deep or 
Water Supply; also Drives all kinds of Estate Plant. shallow water, lakes &. IRRIGATION, FIRE 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET—“ WATER SUPPLY TO 











SERVICE, and DOMESTIC WATER 





ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 








FIRE PROTECTION OF COUNTRY MANSIONS AND ESTATES. 
CALL and See Appliances in Action: 63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C., 


OR WRITE, GREENWICH, S.E. 


~ Sir JOHN 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 





mans hip, with 4-- ieee Retion, air, damp, ‘and dust t ight. 
£25 —A STANDARD GOLD KEY- SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
’ LESS SPLATE BALE CERCNONETER OLD W TCHES f £5 9 
w AT\ H, accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in A rom 5. 
richly emlaned, Pree and sate per post’ eS G Lilustrated Catslogues post free NOTTINGHAM 
Su “it HN 3 E NNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. ee 


Guineas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks 





£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches 


setae | ’ ~ LEVER WATCH. A fine j-plate English 
Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, crystal glass. 
—————— The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. Ai r,damp,and 
£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells dust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 
, ~< en 


In oak or mahogany. With liracket a Three JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 








BENNETT. Lt. 





£10. —In return for £10 NOTE, 








£5. —SILVER KEYLESS on 





SYSTEM Sold only in I-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 
8-ounce, and I-Ib. Tins, which keep the 
ESTABLISHED 201 YEARS. 60 GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST AWARDS. Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


Pa Vldd 
eels 72777) Ld 





Kevuess ‘wanditeysrtect tf“tmervtanty” 10a wore | ASK All Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &¢., and take no other. 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MALKh, 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 
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payment thereout, all his share and interest in the capital 
and business of Michael O'Reilly and Co.; £2000 and 
policies of insurance for £2000 to Margaret Owen; and 
other legacies. H points his brother Randall Hurst 
Plunkett and his sister Maud Legh Kane residuary devisees 
and legatees. 

The will (date Nice, Nov. 
Demetriu lovitch Nesselrode, 
Court of Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 
Was prove in London on July 9 by Count Anatoli 

rode, the son, the value of the personal 
All the property, 
die possessed of, 


12-24, 1890), of Count 
Grand Steward of the 


perial 


nd amounting to LS85S86. 
ell as real, which he may 
wequeaths an 1 devises to his said son, a g 
Emperor's bedchamber. 
Apml 25, 1887), with 
inl March 2, 1893), of the Right 
msell, Baron Emly of Tervoe, 
died on April 21, was proved on July 10 by 
Monsell, Lord Emly, the and sole 
lue of the personal estate amounting to 
1v £200 per innum, charged upon 
wldition to her jointure of £800 per 
» occupy, for life, his mansion 
of the plate, books, pictures, 
s, to his wife, Berthe, Lady Monsell ; all 


two codicils 
county 


8on 


KEEPS THE 
SKIN COOL 
AND 
REFRESHED 
IN THE 
HOTTEST 
WEATHER. 


Beware of 


ALWAYS YOUNG! 


/njurious 


/mitations. 


““BEETHAM'S” 


is the 
Only Genuine. 


ALWAYS FAIR! 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


his freehold hereditaments in the city of Dublin, to his son; 
a perpetual annual sum of £20 charged on his lands of 
Tervoe for the benefit of the poor of the congregation of the 
Roman Catholic church of the said parish in memory of his 
late wife; and a house and land in the parish of Kilkeedy 
to the Roman Catholic parish priest of Ballybrown, county 
Limerick, on condition that certain weekly masses are said. 
He also bequeaths £300 to his wife; £200 to his daughter- 
in-law ; and makes a provision for his daughter. All the 
residue of his manors, lands, hereditaments, 
tenements, and real estate he devises to the use of his son 
for life; then to trustees to provide a jointure for his son’s 
wife, with remainder to his first and other sons successively 
The residue of his personal estate he gives to 


messuages, 


in tail male. 
his son. 

The will of Francois Joseph Emmanel de Guignard de 
St. Priest, Due d’Almazan, of the Chateau de St. Saens, 
Lower Seine, France, who died on March 17, was proved 
in London on July 12 by Mdlle. Louise Emilie Marguerite 
de Guignard de St. Priest, the daughter and universal 
legates the value of the personal estate in England 
amounting to £1734 

The will (dated Jan. 20, 1885) of Mr. William Pratten, 
of 13, Cotham Park, Bristol, who died on March 20, was 
proved at the Bristol District Registry on June 25. by 
Charles Daniel Cave, the value of the personal estate 


Yor the Skin. 


COOL AND REFRESHED in the 
HOTTEST WEATHER. 


Keeps it 
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amounting to £1482. The testator bequeaths £500 each 
to his late foreman, Edward Forty, and his friend Wiliam 
Jones; £600 each to his servants, Martha Witcomb and 
Martha Jane Trapnell, if in his service at his decease ; and 
£100 to Thomas Parsons, formerly in his service. All his 
real estate and the residue of his personal estate he leaves 
to be equally divided between the Bristol Royal Infirmary 
and the Bristol General Hospital. 


The will of Annie Baroness von Wirtzburg, of Bam- 
berg, Bavaria, who died on June 11, was proved in London 
on July 13 by Major Lord Edmund Talbot, the nephew, the 
executor for England, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £879. 


The new recreation-grounds, named ‘‘ Meath Gardens,” 
formed by the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, 
on the site of the old Victoria Park Cemetery, near Bethnal 
Green, were opened by the Duke of York on Friday, 
July 20. His Royal Highness was met there by the Earl 
of Meath, president of the Association, Sir John Hutton, 
Chairman of the London County Council, and the members 
of the Bethnal Green Vestry. The ground, over eleven 
acres in extent, has been laid out at a cost of £3000; part 
of the expense has been borne by the London County 
Council. The cemetery was closed eighteen years ago. 


INVALUABLE DURING THE 


SUMMER MONTHS 


For Preserving the Complexion from the 
Effects of the 


HOT SUN, WINDS, HARD WATER, &c. 


IT ENTIRELY REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALI 


SUNBURN, REDNESS, IRRITATION, TAN. 


And renders the SKIN delicately 
SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE. 


The wonderfully Cooling Properties of the CUCUMBER 
JUICE render it delightfully refreshing and soothing if 
applied after being out in the Hot Sun, Tennis-Playing, 
Walking, Yachting, &c. It allays all Irritation from the Bites 
and Stings of Insects. It is the most perfect Emollient Milk 
for the Skin ever produced, and being perfectly harmless, 
is INVALUABLE for the TOILET and the NURSERY. 
sottles, Is. and Ys. 6d., of all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra 
by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


IS 





LEVESON 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE eres. tHe Larcest stock iN THE woRLD. 


Self-propelling INVALIDS’ 
MERLIN CHAIRS: spinal COUCHES AND CARRIAGES, 
BED-RESTS, LEG-RESTS, CRUTCHES, 
RECLINING CHAIRS, BED-TABLES, 

AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FUR- 

NITURE FOR THE USE OF INVALIDS. 


LEVESON’S PATENT 

TELESCOPE COUCH. 
READING 
STANDS, 
From 
lto5 
Guineas 


C ined, 


ILKLEY COUCHES, 


from 3} Guineas, 


INVALID CHAIRS 
& CARRIAGES. 


COMMODE CHAIRS, CARRYING 
: CHAIRS, | 


from 1 Guinea. 


Slides under the seat. 
Price 2 Guineas. 


SPINAL CARRIAGES FOR 
CHILDREN & ADULTS. 


springs, and 
self-guiding 
wheel. 





LEVESON’S WICKER 
BATH-CHAIRS 


on ens 


LEVESON’S 


PERAMBULAT ORS. 


NEW DESIGNS for 1893. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
“THE PARISIEN,” 
On Cee Springs. 


ws WAC 


LEVESON’S VICTORIA IN- 


—— RECLINING 
BATH-CHAIRS, 


The Leg-Rest 
Neatly 


LEVESON’S ADJUSTABLE 
LOUNGE. 1 


WICKER PONY- 
CHAIRS. 


BATH-CHAIRS, 
WITH HOOD 


VALID’S CARRIAGE 
with self-guiding 
front wheel, 


THE “CANOE " on Cee Springs. 
In White or Light Tan Colour. 


AND WINDOW. 


Estab. 
1849 


LEVESON & SO 
90 & 92, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.c. 
21, PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. LONDON, 8.W. 
30, HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
35, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 

9, ALBION STREET, LEEDS. 


A ws 
BENSON’S “FIELD” WATCH. 


Specially recommended for use at Home, in India or the Colonies, and for Hunting or Rough Wear, 
OBTAINED GOLD MEDALS, BEING HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


KEYLESS ENGLISH RONOMETER. 


In Silver Cases, In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 








The Best and Cheapest High-Quality 
Watch at the Lowest Price. 

To officers proceeding on foreign ser- 

vice, residents in Indiaor the Colonies, 

and to travellers generally, this watch 

is strongly recommended as a really 

strong, accurate, and durable time- 


keeper. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 
from wearers in all parts of the World. 
Monograms and Crests extra. 


Best London make, Breguet sprung, 
and adjusted to mt variation 
when used during Hunting, Shoot- 
ing, or Yachting; highly 5 
+ch wit 
detached Lever escapement, fully 
ed and true chronometer 
Made in Hunting, Half- 
seating. or Crystal Glass Massive 
o Cc. 





18-ct. Gold Cases, £25; or in Silver 
5.; also made in a Special 
Size Ladies, 18-ct. Gold, £20: 

Silver, £10. 
The Hunting Editor of the Field (“ Arundel”) says: “I have used the watch for four months, and have carried it hunting sometimes five days a week, and never less than three. For most weeks I have had one 
day, sometimes two, with hounds on foot; and with this strong test I have found it an accurate timekeeper. I recommend Messrs. Benson's hunting watch as one that can be depended on.”-~Field, March 22, 1884 
The Hunting Editor of Land and Water says : “ After having the watch a few weeks in my possession, I pronounced it far and away the most satisfactory timekeeper I ever possessed. I have no hesitation in saying 

I not only believe in the capability of Messrs. Benson's ‘ Field’ Watch to resist sudden changes of temperature, but in its powers to resist hard whacks and yet keep good time."—Land and Water, April 7, 1894. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, containing Illustrations, &c., of Watches from £2 2s. to £500. Jewellery, Clocks. and Plate. Post Free on application to 


J. W. BENSON (c'x'rmrccsex), STEAM FacTORY, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.) sciss’cip‘sosn st, xoxvox, w. 


And 25, OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W. 
SELECTIONS OF GOODS SENT TO THE COUNTRY ON RECEIPT OF REFERENCES. 
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The Finest Cigarettes. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTIL COAST RAILWAY 
GooPpwoon RACES, July 31, and Aug. 1, 
J 


2, and 3. 
ARRANGEMENTS. 


2nd, and 3rd Class Fare 


GENERAL 


Fast Trains at Ordinary Ist, s leave L 


yndon 


for Portsmouth, Southsea, and the Isle of Wight every weekday as 
under 

From Victoria od a.m., 8 vt a.m., 10.30 a.m., 11.35 a.m., 1.45 p.m., 
3.45 p.m., and 4,55 , also at 7.15 p.m., and 9.20 p.m., for Ports- 
mouth only, all ca ne at ¢ lap she am Junction 


‘rom Kensington Addiso n Road) 6.5 a.m., 8.29 a.m. 10.10 a.m 





11.10 a.m., 1.23 p.m., 3.40 p.m id 4.20 p.m,, also at 6.50 p.m. and 
8.45 p.m. for Portsm puth oniy, all calling at West Brompton and 
and n Bridge 6.45 a.m., 10.25 a.m., 11.40 a.m., 1.50 p.m. 

-, also at 7.25 p.m. and 9.25 p.m. for Portsmouth 





SATURDAY, JULY 28, and MONDAY, JULY %, SPECIAL 
FAST TRAINS FROM VICTORIA, for Pulborough, Midhurst, 
Singleton, Arundel, Littlehampton, Bognor, Drayton, Chichester 
Havant, Southsea, and Portsmouth (for the Isle of Wight 

SPECIAL TRAINS for SERVANTS, HORSES, and ¢ t- 
RIAGES only, will leave Victoria, SATURDAY, JULY 2x, at 
7.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., and MONDAY, JULY 30, at 6.40 a.m 
7.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m 

Horses and Carriages for the above Stations will not be conveyed 
by any her Trains from Victoria on these days 

IN ALL FOUR DAYS OF THE RACES 

A SPECIAL TRAIN (ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class) will leave Victoria 

7.20 a.m., Kensington (Addison Road) 7.5 ; 


a.m., London 
til 


7.20 acm E. r Drayton and Chichester. Return fares, 22 
mal 10s 
\ SPECIAL FAST TRAIN (3rd Class only) will leave Victoria 
8.40 a.m., Kensington (Addison Road) 8.25 a.m., Clapham Junction 
*.45 a.m., London Bridge 8.40 a.m., direct to Singleton, arriving 
tbout 11 a.m Return Fare 10s, 3 
A SPE‘ IA L PAST PRALN (ist and 2nd Cla will leave Victoria 
ja.m., Kensin n (Addison Road) 8.40 a.m., and London Bridge 
..m. for Drayton and Chichester. Return Fares, 26s. and 20s 
AN EXTRA SPECIAL FAST TRAIN (ist Class only) will leave 
ictoria 9.45 a.m. for Drayton and Chichester. Return Fare, 30s 
TICKETS may be obtained previously at the London Bridge and 
Vi ria Stations; and at the West End General Offices, 28 Regent 
Street, Piccadill and &, Grand Hotel Building rata Igar Square 
which oftices will remain open till 10 p.m on July 27, 28, 30, SI, ar 
A ar a2 
YARIS.—SHORTEST & CHEAPEST ROU TE, 
throngh the ch “ve Scenery of Normandy, to the Paris 
terminus near the y ulel 
Vii NEWHAVEN pieee und ROUEN 
Two Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays 
London to Paris (1 & 2) (1,2 | Paris to London (1 & 2) U,2 
a.m. p.m. | 4m. mn 
Victoria dep. 9.0 8.501 Paris (St. Lazare) dep. 9.900 
London Bridge 90 9.0 p.m. am 
p.m.a.m. | London Bridge aur 0 
Paris (St. Lazare) arr. 6.25 8.0! Victor 7.0 ’ 
Fares—Single, First, 34s. 7d.; Sec ond 258. Td. ; Third tee 
Return, First, 58s. 3d. ; Second ul rire 


A Pullman Drawing-Room Car run sin the Firs t an 1 se 









train between Victoria and Newhaven 
I werful Steamer with excellent Deck and « 
Trains run alongside Steamers 
ik FRANCI ITALY SWITZERLAND 
Pourists s are issued enabling the holder tou visit a 
principe al plec es of interest on the Continent 
YARIS for the AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY. 
SPECIAL CHEAP EXCURSION (First and Second Class 
only), SATURDAY, Aug. 4, by the above Special Express Day 
rervice ondon Bridge 9 a.m., Victoria 9a.m., and Ken 
oad) 8.40 a.m 
ts (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class) will also be issued by 
Express Night Service, leaving Victoria 8.50 p.m., and 
on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
Aug. 1 to 6 inclusive 
urning from Paris by the 1.0 p.m. Night Service only 
lay within fourteen days late of issu Fares, First 
ul Phird Class, 2¢ 





ssengers may return " on 





Day Expr s from Paris 9.30 &.m, on payment of 4s xl. anc 
is. respective 
SOR FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books 








and Handbills be obtained at the ations, and at the follo 
ing Brauch Offices hens Vicke may also t 
General Offices, 28, Regent Street, Piccadilly and x 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square ; Hays’ Agency, Cornhi 
udgate Circus; and Gaz Office, 142, Str and 


Secretary and General Manager 


RAILWAY.—SEASIDE. 


an 
sy Order) A. SARLI 


( {REAT EASTERN 
I th 





The SUMMER SERVICE of FAST TRAINS is NOW 
RUNNING 1 YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Cromer, Southend-on-Sea 
Cla m-on-Sea, Walton-on-Naze 4 vet onl aN Felixstow 
A hile burgh Southwold, and IURIST FOR 
NIGHTLY and FRIDAY to TUESDAY. ‘CHEAP TICKETS an 
issued by all trains from LONDON (Liverpool Street); also from 
GE. Suburban Stations and New Cross (L.B. and 8.4 at same 
fares as from Liverpool Stre hese Cheap Tickets are also issued 
from St. Pancra yer and Kentish Town to Hunstanton 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Cromer 

HEAP DAY rn IPS TO THE SEASIDE, & 

Southend-on-Sea and Back, 2s. 6d daily, by through fast trains 
from Liver} I Street and Fen¢ hurch Street. Cheap Tickets are al 
issued at Metropolitan Line Stations, via Bishopsgate 

Cla n lton, and Harwich and Back, 4s. From Liverpool 
Street on Sundays at 9.10 a.m., and on Mondays at 8.25 a.m 

For full particulars see bills. 

London, July, 1894 Wm. Birr, General Manager 

| OOK OF HOLLAND route to the Continent 

viA Harwich daily (Sundays included New twin rew 

8.8 AMSTERDAM 1745 toms BERLIN (1745 tons and 
CHELMSFORD (1635 tons Cheapest and best route to Germany 
and Holland 

ANTWERP EXHIB ITION, vid Harwich, every Weekday. First, 
Return, 30s. ; Second, 20s 

Passengers leave London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.30 p.m 
Direct Service to Harwich, vid Lincoln or Peterborough and March 
from Scotland, the ~ “a h and Midlands, saving time and money 
Dining Car from Y« HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.'s 8 Wednes- | 
lays and Saturday ‘ Che P Tick kets and Tours to all parts ofthe | 
Continent. Read the G lourist Guide to the Continent,” 
price 6d sd. I ae iedioa at 61, Regent Street, W r of the 
Continental Manager Liverpool Street Station, E.¢ 

FORTNIGHT IN FINLAND.— Hull to 


4 Helsingfors (via Copenhagen) in 34 days. The Finnis “ Steam- 


ship ¢ mee A s Boats leave Hull every Saturday at 3 p.: Good 
ommodation for 30 Ist Class, and 14 2nd Class Passengers "Fares 
£5 Ist Class (Return £8); £3 2nd Class (Return, £5). Board, 5s. and 
ts, per diem respectively. Apply Joun Goop and Son, High St., Hull 
IMMER TOURS IN NORWAY.—Tour of 


w 

' ITWELVE DAYS to the WEST COAST AND 
OF NORWAY The well-known steam yacht 8ST 
will leave Leith during the season as under AUGUST 4 and 18 
Berths can be secured and full particulars, with Handbook, obtained 
in London from W. Beattie, 102, Queen Victoria Street 

and Crowther, 18, Cockspur Street, 8.W., and branches 
and Son, Ludgate Circus, and branches; H. Gaze 142, 
Strand, and branches; or from G. Hourston, 64, Constitution Street, 


FIORDS 
IVA 


SUNN 


z 


Leith, and Chas. Merrylees, Northern Wharf, Aberdeen 
CAN ADIAN PACIFIC SERVICES 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,)} Monthly, vid 
ROUND the WORLD J VANCOUVER 
Fastest, finest, only Twin-screw Steamers on Pacific Ocean 


Specially interesting route for tourists, thre ugh hy dest sonnery on 
! rOURS 


American Continent Luxurious Hotels NADIAN 
arranged. Shooting, Fishing r tickets on illustrated hooks 
time tables, apply—Canadian Pacific Rly., 67 and 68, King William 
St., London BM ; and 30, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8 


ORIENT COMPANY’S 
YACHTING CRUISES 


By the Steam-ships LUSITANTA., 3877 tons register, and GARONNE 
876 tons register, leaving LONDON as under, and GRANTON two 
days later 
For NORWAY and SPITZBERGEN, Aug. 1, for 33 days 
At the most Northerly point of this cruise the sun will be above | 
the horizon at midnight 
For SOUTHER " NORW AY and COPENHAGEN 


22. for 21 days 
For the MEDITERRANE AN, Sept. 12, for 35 days 
String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, 
high-class Cuisine 
I. Green and Co. and } Head Offices 
Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON, nchurch Avenue 
London 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenne 
EB. or to the West End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur St., 8.W 
«* LLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
Estabiished half a century —Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigre Crest and 
Mottoin heraldic colours 6d Book-plates engraved in MM lern 
and Medieval sty Heraldic Seal Engraving 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 
*rospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London wt 


{ULLETON’S JINEA BOX of CRESTED 





STATIONERY Best quality Paper and Square Court 
I elopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram 
r Address. No charge, for engraving steel die. Signet rings 
18 carat, from 42s. Card plate and 5 best visiting cards, 28. 8d 
ladies s. Weddinganc __ ationcards. Specimensfree.—25, Cran 
bourn Street, London, | 
T: AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER Prepared by an | 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 


eminent Skin Doctors. 
MOST INVALUABLE 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 


Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps | 


13, Baker Street, London, W. 





| 





“ 


] 


FULL DREss. 


Made from the BRIGHTEST, most delicately flavoured and 
HIGHEST GRADE GOLD LEAF 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


Manufactured in America, 
20, or in Boxes of 50 and 100, 


New York, U.S.A 


in Packets of 
by Kinney Bros., 


and Sold by all Tobacconists. 


| 





| 





IF YOU COUGH 


Contain no opium or other nar- 
cotic poison. 

For VOICE AFFECTIONS they 
are a priceless boon. 

ALL SINGERS use them. 


TATION. 


TAKE 


In Cases of 72 Pastilles, 1s. 1!d. 
on receipt of price, from the Wholesale Depot, 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


| 
} 


Invaluable for COUGHS, COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, and THROAT IRRI- 


Act by inhalation and absorption 
directly upon the respiratory organs. 


=~ @ERAUDEL’S PASTILLES. 


Can be ordered through any Chemist, or post free, 








A LONG FeLvct Want SUPPLIED. 


FOR THE BATH. 


GQGosMostr 








(REGISTERED). 





For the BATH and TOILET-WATER. 
See Medical Opinions. (NOT A SOAP.) 


DELICIOUS TO THE SKIN. 


Softens Hard Water. 


PROMOTES HEALTH, ACTIVITY, and VIGOUR. 


23s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists, or direct from 


The Cosmosine Co., 44, Granby Row, Manchester. 


Six Boxes, carriage free, in Case, atrect on rec eipt of Postal Order for TSS. 








In Use all over the Globe 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATZNT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 





Free from 
Mercury. 


COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 


— 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 


**Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ; and for pliysic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who wa 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mune who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame as a 
* medicine man ' had not dicd out 


— 









FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETC. 




















































SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


BINOCULARS 
AND TELESCOPES. 


Sole Makers of the 
“ Officer of the Watch” Telescope, 
in use on all the vessels of H.M. Navy. 














Nickel-Plated, covered with brown 
leather, 


Price £2 10s. 





Perfect definition and high power 

This is a hand-ome and handy little glass, and is specially 
suitable for Yachting and Seaside 

Illustrated price-lists of Binoculars and Telescopes post 
free to all parts of the world 


N EGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


ans and Scien Instrume 
Makers to the Queen, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


45, Cornhill; 122, Regent Street, 
Stupio: Crystal Palace, Sydenham 


( { 


SEASON. 


Use 


pt ti 
J fi 


38, E.Cc. 
BRANCHES 


PHOTOGRAPH 


N A R L 


THE 


The winter season on the Riviera is rendered much more enjoy 


able by the facilities of access to Monaco and Monte Carlo, with the 
multitude of quick trains on the double line of railway between 
Nice and Mentone, enabling parties to return, after a performance 
at a theatre or a concert, or in the eveningafter dinner, to any of the 
towns on the coast where visitors are accustomed t journ 

The Monte Carlo Theatre, under the able director, M. Raonl 
Gunsbourg, opened thi ason With ‘* Niniche in which Judi 
achieved a success equal to tha t her best day assisted by a com 
pany all of whom gained their share of applause ; the aristocrath 
and fashionable audience comprised many wh sme to MonteCarlo 
from Nice and Cannes, and from Mentone; among th ' ut 


were the Grand Dachess Peter of Russia and the Gr rand Du Mi 


Leuchtenberg 








The programme of the Monte Carlo Theatre continued with “La 
Fille 4. Madame Angot performed by Mesdam nibazon 
and Gilberte, Messrs. David and Vaul Bert Mon Prinee by 
Audran; and Ktny Bla with Mounet-Sully n Jan. 9 rh 
director had secured the first representation, out of Paris, of * Mon 
Prince,’’ which in the capital had achieved so great a succes 

The programme from March 10 to April 1 consisted of tw 
representations every week in the followin Samson 
et Dalila,’’ by Saint-Saens, with Madame De ch. ap Jehin, Saléza 
and Fabre la Sonnambula Madame Marcella Sembrich 
Messrs. Queyla and Boudouresque, fils Amy Kobsar by 
Isidore de Lara, with Madame Sembrich and Messrs. Melchisédec 
and Queyla tigolett La Fille du Régiment and on 
April 17, to el Les Dragons de Villar performed by Madll 
Elven, M Queyla nnd M. Boudouresque, fil 

In the meantime, on March 15, the above list of entertainments at 
the theatre was accompanied by other interesting pr lings «at 
Monte Carl 

There are the Conferences to be held by M. Francisque Sarcey 

Twice a week, Thursday and Sunday, there are the Classical and 
Internationnl Concerts, under the mpetent dis im M 
Arthur Steck 

Every day will have its artistic performan mda 

The International Fine Arts Ex ition, opened 
mare to those of past years, in the choice and value 

lected mintings by great master and im the 
made by the efforts of the distinguished president 
Dramard 

Her Serene ihe hinge Prin Alice has a pted the honorary 
presidency of e committee of patrons and pat roness Amon 
the names are Mes ' Bonnat, Gérom Jul Letebvi Detaille 
and Barria of ' Inestitu Bartholdi surne-dor Carolu 
Duran hedelfelt sir Frederick Leighton De Macdraz Paol 
Michetti, Munkacsy, and Alfred Steven The managing mimittee 
with M de Dramard, have been able to collect example fthe most 
esteemed French and foreign artist 

Monte Cark has other recreations and pastim it affords lawn 
tennis, pigeon ting, fencing, and various sper exercises, and 
amusements ; bes ides the enjoyment of sunshine and pure air in the 
marvellously fine climate, where epidemic diseases are unknown 

Visitors coming to Monte Carlo, it it be only for one day or a few 
hours, find them solve ina place of enchanting beauty and mani 
fold delight reakfasting or ae ing at on of the renowned 
establishments here, and meetin ns of their acquaintan 
they find all the gaiety of Varisian Vite while ene f fairyland 


at every turn and every glance, are presented to the eye, and winter 


here does not exist 
Now Ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. iM 
‘HE ¢ OR NHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 


i 
mit "than 


Be ok I Ch 
REFLECTIONS 
M IN LONDON 


RESERVATION,” tw Rh 
4 i AMS OF MEMORY 
by JAMES PAYN Chap. 2 rHit 
CHARACTER NOTE 
ENGLAND 
NORKIS, Chaps, 20 to 32 


A FATAL 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and ©0., 15, Waterloo Place, 


BEFORE CROSSING 
THE CHANNEL 


if you wish to have a Pleasant Trip, 
perfectly free from Sea-Sickness, buy 
a bottle of 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC 
SALINE 


And take it it with you. 


ANY CHEMIST T WILL SUPPLY IT 
FOR HALF-A-CROWN. 


TESTIMONY. 

“* Three ye Lthe Atlantic, and during 
that and other voyages | found LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE the only thing that had any 
GOOD EFFECT on SEA SICKNESS. My 








ars ago I cross 


Saloon Berth was often visited by applicants for 
supplies, and I became quite popular in con- 
sequence, 
“D. HARRIS, 
** Dean Street, Liskeard, 


** Messrs. Lametoven & Cuv., 
“* Holborn.”’ 
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OBITUARY St. Patrick, in 1783, he was installed as a Knight, since Thomas, now Marquis of Headfort, who was born in 
1875. 


MARQUIS OF HEADFORT which time the head of the family has had in each , 
Marquis of Headfort, K.P., P.C., instance the ribbon of the order conferred upon him. In 
1800 Thomas, Earl of Bective, the grandfather of the We have also to record the deaths of 
late Marquis, was created Marquis of Headfort in Dame Elizabeth Dumbreck on July 13. She was 
“quare ON « y <2. the Peerage of Ireland. The late Marquis represented daughter of Mr. George Gibson, of Leith. In 1844 she 
Ihe was eldest sono before his father’s death the county of Westmorland Jn married Sir David Dumbreck, M.D., K.C.B., who died 
rhomas, the second Parliament. He married first, in 1842, Amelia, only child in 1876. 
Marquis, and was of Mr. William Thompson, of Underley Hall, in the county 
born Nov. 1, 1822. of Westmorland, M.P., and by her had one son, Thomas, , : . “a Ba 
His great - grand- Earl of Bective, for many years M.P. for Westmorland, widow of Lieutenant -General Sir Samuel Burdon Ellis, 
father, Sir Thomas who married, in 1867, Lady Alice Maria, only daughter of K.C.B, 
Taylour, Bart., Arthur, Marquis of Downshire, but he died Dec. 15, 1893, The Hon. Mrs. Venables-Vernon, at 1, Widcombe 
was created, in without male issue. The Marquis married secondly, in Crescent, Bath, on July 17. This lady was daughter of 
1766, Earl of 1875, Emily Constantia, eldest daughter of the Rev. Lord General the Hon. Sir Edward Paget,G.C.B. She married, 
Bective, in the John Thynne, and widow of Captain Eustace John Wilson- in 1853, the Ifon. and «? v. John Venables-Vernon, Rector 
ition of the order of Patten, and by her he leaves issue an only son, Geoffrey of Nuthall and Kirkby, Notts, who died in 1875. 


Dame Louisa Ellis, at Southsea, on July 17. She was 


_—~ ain [ OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
RQ FS ew (C ) 0} PIANOPORTES are unsurpa ea. and possess fe hich 
give them di uivantages, vi 





An indispensable requisite for all persons of taste 


MURRAY LANMAN'S EMP SRABENS eo eres Sree qa, 


= { OW De ¥ d L aT} somna vse 24 chairto o An absolutely perfect — |B a NSME AD “AND . SON s, 
\? Me iv ee Y 28 EAD) its natural c x Hair Restorer and Dressing. 20 anc 2 WIGMORI STi EI !'. LONDON, W 
; ay \ho } sts ree and of the leadi Musicsellers 
\ Ys wv 
JOHN BROAD WOOD and SONS. 
° 0 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. ("oor sare, nine, opine THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. are ~ Pianos a ox har ) ee 
er do er doz. ‘ SROADWOOD and SONS 
IRISH CAMBRIC — ciitarens Boraeres : 13 fs “> shuied, nee redler hale Gas Foe i ; 
adies’ . 23 u -. 3/9 |- 
| Samples and Illustrated Get nM ios Cre er 810 Chap i tin Kirk 7 
Preetits Pores] BOGKET HANDKERCHIEFS. mat peg ye 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz, ; On PZMANN i ih “iG ive \T SAI | Higa As 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. Dinner Napkins, 5 6 pet re £100, ls treet, London, W. “i ; 
lable Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 24 yards by bg tow yt each ; Kitchen Table- - _ 
.; Frilled Linen Pillow-Cases 1/24 each. Ds ALMAINE ‘end 10"S PIANO AND 


ORGAN CLEARAN( 
mity ‘ 


























each ; Strong Huckaback Towel é 


‘WRITE FOR SAMPLES also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 
ROBINGOK & CLEAVER (" wrtnprectticrict‘stdetmar™), BELFAST. fens) rewinenss 
TRY IT iW YOUR BATH. %, ance Beciene,| Ga meen 


upwards Full price pia ei 





within gor ’ if one of a higher Ass i Il 
trations vd ] articulars P fr I D vLMAINt t 
Est. 108 "Ye Fins bi ury Pavemer I n t 





Saturdays, 


j Cloudy NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
Household P a . NOW READY 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. | A CINQU 4 POR a By Kk. M. HEWITT. 


EPPS'S | : eet 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. ee... READ} rare os 
SS svealauieie ter Toilet Purposes. AN, tNtERtOP = toe egy 
C OCOA I N E " : Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. Sen IYO 4. WW RDITION, fo i vel. crown deo, 0 

COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. Removes Stains and Grease spots from Clothing. [DIANA TEMPEST. ty MARY 

rea-like Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. ee re eee 
jicest-roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the = Invigorating in Hot Climates. \ TROUBLESOME PAIR. y LESLIE 

- on bs ing. joes Se poets dagen Restores the Colour to Carpets. 5m KEITH, Author of *'Lisketh," he. In 8 vols, crown Sy 
ywder —"" ” g product which, ane Plate and Jewellery. 


ed powder ‘Cocoaine,”’ a product which, 





Ricuarp Ben tiey and Son, New Burlington 


hoe with boiling water, has the consistence of tea : , ot Ts 2 ies 
I is now beneficially taking the place with many. Cloudy ; rE _ > rier a . ° ene ee 
wiple being a gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies I ld | HE PAINLESS AND SUC( ESSFUL 
Househo TREATMENT OF CANCER WITHOUT OPERATION 
2 Ww t strative ¢ 


ase 


the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 


Sold in packets and tins, labelled : 1s. Bottle for six to ten Baths. “Dr. Gowan's views should be studied yall medical me 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Ltd., Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. San bobd out ce promaieSfcare chor vohen reatment whic 
HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. y full D1 neccny Wilson 


—— em SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark St., London, 8.E. in" Health 000 2 ene ta caray 
91, Gracechurch Street 
MANUFACTURERS OF SC SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP. 


TANS ATT eR AT te a8 W ‘ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATC HES. 
The ‘late Earl of Be Beaconsfield, sent free on ap vie ation ee to eo pi < spelt 


PURELY VEORTABLR, Perfectly Harmiess. Sir Morell Mackenzie, A Toilet Powder for the 
punaper week: nets on the Complexion, {OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


~muunds per week ; acts on the : 

Food in {ae somash. = Oliver Wendell Holmes, Also for the Nursery, Li produces the beautiful golden colour so much adn 

e ’ s jonve oO i : . . " t perfectly harmless Price 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of ‘ali 
Fat. wold Ann Send s SS Miss Emily Faithfuly Roughness of the Skin, rincipe lerfume rs and Chemists i ugh ut the w id Agents, 
stamp as Malek Co, ¥ after Shaving, &c. t. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners Street, W. 

; icine Co. 

pon ° Oxf 4 t t, od . The late Gen. Ww. i Sherman, Hygienic, and pre- oe _ . —— 
8, New Oxford-street, and anyother person of Gistinstion have Tatda pared with Pure Kk" ATING’S POWDER.—Kills Bugs, Fleas, 

ndon, W.v- to the remarkable efficacy of z and Harmless to eve ines 2 ee . yrterod cei HG nlled). Harm- 
; it 


: Materials PRICE nies * Be ating’s Nee the ignature MAS KE A 1 ING 
EXQUISITE MODEL, PERFECT 7, CUARANTEED WEAR 4 IMR 00S raion || Sshatesruecas 
cS Seat 
go sf Sh THE YeN In Three Tints, 












































CURE : ASTHMA (_ 2eaous F AMOUS 


PATENT DIAGONAL Established nearly a quarter of a century, ~ RACHEL. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the ) of « er, : 
SEAM CORSETS world. It is used as an inhalation and without any te be _— . fot cr - 
E — bad effects. tiedt hemists, WC. 

> » Reams no en A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free b nolesaie— 

ill not split in the Seams nor tear P monials free by 
in the Fabric. Made in White, Black, we Sy Xx. oF seetienes Wintnet Cent R. HOVENDEN & SONS, = 

< e fashio hi Colours anc oO ion. 4 
Rin C in alt te re loth, int H and $lso of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 


mtil: aleo im the me vnitary ¢ Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John Thompson 
+, yollen ‘Cloth. 411. 511 611, 711 Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


per pair and upwards - - —_— - 
CAUTION.—Every Genuine ¥ & . Corset Is | 
Stamped. | ——— 
ies’ rs Mild in operation, perfectly safe and free from injurious drugs. . 


Three Gold Medals. Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outftte 


oTRT | | Mt | > INNES & GRIEVE, 
ED. P INAUD en Edinburgh and London. 
PARIS, 37, B‘ de Strasbourg 
. [ 
f d Perfu 
ED.PINAUD sys or runwa  rcopona 
IXORA BREON! | AIDA 


ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 






































It is not claimed that these Camomile Pills will cure all 
diseases, but they have a ean NEARLY 100 YEARS 
for being WITHOUT AN EQUAL as a remedy for 


INDIGESTION BILIOQUSNESS LIVER COMPLAINTS 


tonic; prevents the hair from falling off, 
ED. PINAUDS !XORA SO AP SICK HEADACHE DYSPEPSIA —,PiENDUB Towle Ano 
Sold in Bottles at 1/14, 29, and 11/- each, by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


Seid by ali First-class Perfumers. Prepared by NORTON’S LIMITED, 21, SPITAL SQUARE, LONDON, E. 


Wholemile: R HOVENDEN sONs, 
aI, Ber My tit Ox wd Street) London, W Pp & R t U aH t 
: ' 


Pr FX or Smad Dr. s Tomaple) | writes from , Fulham Palace—" have pleasure an 
‘eltoe mith Specials M appreciat 
ECZEMA PERFECTLY CURED. [mat Sims emis on my guests.” Tas ph A Mesore, Boltec corrued off the t-. with their Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. 
= : * Specialité’ Lime Juice Cordial.” + Price 1/, 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle. 
Eczema perfectly Cured and thoroughly Eradicated from the dant Dealt xh — an consequence of imitations please note that 
| |NONE IS GENUINE NLESS bearing our 


System, no matter whether recent or long enene Testimonials “In ‘ orig and ' 
a iting of reeonery. “Pal ae aene i arimainen | | ‘erdiat abe a | M Ee J oe) | CS = Guyplied to the Hou of Bustiement. Name and Trade Mark oa Label. 
1A (or Poorness of Blood) absolutely CU BED All | de 4 at | To be had of all Pe rfumers, Chemists, &c. 
of viseases invited t at) beverages that be freely S, 
Se lp A FREE SAMPLE rg be had of all G Cheminte snd Wing Merchants or of the Oy gE 
WARE’S ECZEMA & ANEMIA CURE CO., Ltd, Proprietors : - J 
23, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Ask for “ NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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WHEN OTHERS FAIL | 


ozgeler’s 


CURATIVE COMPOUND 


Cures! 


OR five years my wife suffered from 
inflammation of the stomach, 
dyspepsia, constipation,and female 
weakness. Our doctor said finally 
that if the medicine he then left 
her did not improve her condition 

that he should be unable to do anything 

further for her, A week passed by, and at 
the end she was worse than at the beginning. 

Our doctor then pronounced her incurable, 

end we all believed that everything had been 

done for her which could be done, and the 
only thing left for us was to make her few 
remaining days on earth as comfortable as 
possible It was at this critical period of her 
life that the doctor suggested one merning 
that he had heard of some remarkable cures 
affected by taking Vogeler’s Compound, and it 
could do my wife no harm to try it. I lost no 
time in procuring a bottle from our chemist, 
who had himself previously advised me to use 
it My wife began taking the medicine on 
the 9th of Feb., but no perceptible change 
eppeared in her condition until about the 20th, 
when the doctor detected signs of improvement, 
from that time her progress toward recovery 
was steadily maintained, it was exceedingly 
slow, but as sure as the sun. In the April 
following she was able to walk about the 
house and take occasional short drives In 

June she was better in every respect than shc 

had been for years, and before the year had 

ended she was fully restored to health ; during 
all this time she did not take any other 
medicine. She was cured by taking Vogeler’s 

Curative Compound, and I want this thorough- 

ly understood, it seems to me that everybody 

should know what this remedy has done, for 
what it has done once it will do again. It 
saved my wife's life after our doctor had given 
her up as incurable. My wife still takes 

Vogeler’s Compound twice daily; she can 

walk long distances without fatigue, and in 

every way enjoys perfect health.—Gratefully 
yours, J. E Hitter, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Vogeler’s sa 
Never Fails! 


All Medicine Dealers sell it, or sent post free by us 
on receipt of 14 or 30 penny postage stamps. The 
Charles A. Vogeler Company, 45, Farringdon Road, 
London. 

















Is the blackest of crimes. 
IMPROVED NUBIAN is the 
blackest of BLACKINGS. It 
polishes any kind of Boots & Shoes, from 
Kid to Calf. Never hardens or cracks the 
leather, and can be removed quickly. Is 
waterproof. Easily applied with a sponge 
attached to the cork. Sample bottle 
free from the Nubian Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., 95, Great Saffron 
Hill, E.C. 2 stamps for 


















— SS _ 
Difficulty in Expectoration. Asthma, Scrvous 
Coughs, Catarrh, Sleeplessness and Oppression 
immediatly relieved by Grimault and Cos Indian 
Cigarettes, is. 9d. per box ail Chemists, or post 


free Wilcox, 239, Oxford-St, London, W. 





















They will not entangle or break the Hair. 
Are effective and require no Skill to use. 
Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, Free By PosT 8 STAMPS, 


Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK 
on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. 


WHOLESALE OF R, HOVENDEN & Sons, 
BERNERS ST., W., AnD CITY RD., E.C., LONDON. 
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FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


FOOD 
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CARTERS) aC ARTERS| 


CARTER 
eA RTERS} 


CARTER’sS 
LITTLE 
LIVER 
a PILLS 


TORPID LIVER. 

SICK HEADACHE. 
SALLOW COMPLEXION. 
BILIOUSNESS. 
BACKACHE. 


Small Pill. Small Dose. 
Small Price. 


Ae 
CARTERS) 


Ri 


r. 
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Vor fine” Pomade....|/@. 
\0%G Cold (roams 
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always ‘used’ 
= 
nothing is better” 


Shoutd be used in every household. as { for the complexion 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. WHOLESALE Depot: 67, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


IT’S 
VERY 
GRATIFYING 
ISN’T 
IT? 





RICHMOND GEM 


> 











Cigarettes 





Have held the popular fancy for years. 


BECAUS 


—> 


Universally smoked. 





They are good goods. 


Made from the finest Virginia 1 o0bacco. 


Sold Everywhere. 
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GARDEN HOSE. 


Chief Specialties 


in Howe 


1. Non-Kinkable “ Red-Grey"’ Hose. 
2. “Sphincter Grip ’’ Armoured Hose. 
3. High-Class Red Rubber Hose. 

BUY DIRECT AND SECURE 


“( BESITY.’’—-Hot 


LONG ACRE, 


inflammatory diseases, &c., use 
It removes excessive fat by simple and natural means, thus you 


th-giving. 


disease. 


pete the body in a healthy trim 

impossible to overstate its great value 
keeping the whole system vigorous, and preventing unneces 
t prevents and removes 


It is 


It is 


THE 


LONDON, 


weather, 
ENO'S 


diarrhoea in 


DISCOUNT. 
w.c. 


sleeplessne s, 
FRUIT SALT." 


g. soothing, and 


the earlier stages 


Caution. — Examine each bottle, and see that the capsule is 


marked ENO'S 
imposed on by 
“FRUIT SALT 


“FRUIT SALT.” 


a worthless imitation 
*" WORKS, London, 8.E 





Without it you have been 
Prepared only at ENO'S 
FE. 


FISHER’S DRESS BASKETS 





ch me 


E 
ig 


| 


CeEEs PPE TT ET rt 


BEST VALUE 
30in., 3O/= 33in., 


27in., 27/- 


IN THE 
33- 37in., 36- 





MARKET. 


FISHER, I88, STRAND. 



















Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, 
rough, and oily skin, prevented by 
Cuticura Soap, the most effective skin 
purifying and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and sweetest 
for toilet and nursery, The only pre- 
ventive of pimples, because the only 
preventive of inflammation of the pores. 


Sold everywhere. Price, rs. F. Nawsery & Sons, 
1, King Edward-st., Newgate-st., London, E.C. “All 
about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” 72 pages, post-free. 





INVENTED BY 


LORD KELVIN 


(SIR WY THOMSON) 


Guaranteed ror 3 Years 


NO PACKING 
NO WASHERS 
NO LEAKAGE 


SOLD IN MANY VARIETIES 
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6,000,000 


BEECHAM S 
LLS 


Have been before 
the Public for 
Half a Century, 
and have by far 
the largest sale of 
any proprietary 
remedy. Persons 
subject to bilious 
attacks, or who 
suffer from stom- 
achic disorders, 
Should never be 
without a box 
at hand. Their 


BOXES 
YEARLY. 





TIE 
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** Be sure 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE.” 


you do not go away without a BOX of 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


and a TUBE of 
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gigantic success 
and genuine worth 
are known inevery 
English - speaking 
country in the 
world, and the 
proof of their ex- 
cellence lies in the 
fact that they are 
generally adopted 
as the family 
medicine after the 
first trial. 


BEECHAM'’S 
TOOTH PASTE 


is a most pleasant 
and reliable denti- 
frice. Itis putupin 
collapsible tubes 
at One Shilling 
each. 





' 
{ 
| 
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These famous hand or tripod cameras, 
whilst embodying the most advanced ideas 
in camera construction, are the simplest 
and most compact Photographic ins.ru- 
ments made 

Equally eumente for boy or girl, novice 
in p sh tography, or photographic expert. 

From 1 to 100 pictures can be made 
without recharge. 

Strongly recommended by travellers in 
all parts of the globe 

Prices from £1: 6:0 to £22: 1: 0. 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 
Manufactured solely by 


EASTMAN 


Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
118-187 OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
PARIS: 4 Place Vendome. 


Pi PARKLING 
THE PUREST & CHEAPEST 
of all TABLE WATERS, Abdso- 
lutely Pure Distilled Water, super- 
charged with Carbonic Acid Gas 
The “ LANCET” says: “No parer or 
more trustworthy beverage could be 
prodaced 
Strongly recommended by the faculty 
Case of 12 Champagne Quarts, 26 
Case of % Champagne Pints, 3- 





Delivered free in London and Suburbs 


KOLA CHAMPACNE, 
A MON-ALCOMOLIC TONIC & STIMULANT. 


The Lancet says Delicate in favour. . 


Contains the recuperative principles of.cocoa 





says: “ Eapecially good for keep- 

ing the brain clear and active 

Case of 12 Quarts, 6/-; 24 Pints, 7 -. 
Free in London or suburbs 

direct from 


Delivered 


To be had of Trade Agents or 


THE PURE WATER CO., Lro., 
Queen's Road, Battersea Park, 
LONDON, $.W. 














wae TRAVELLING 


BAGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 


FOR LADIES, 
very re 
complete, 42s., 63s.; lined Silk, a1 
with Silver Fittings, 84s.; wi 


Silver and Ivory Fittings, 105s, 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 
in Morocco, carriage shape », or 
Hide Le athe r, Gladstone p — 


fitted complete, 42s., 63s., 84s., 105s, 
] 1 Das for 


trae selection of fitte 
and Gentlemen, from 2 


GLADSTONE BAGS, 
HAND B. BAGS. 


olid leather, fitted 
e plete, 


oe 





omy, in Morocco, fitte 


as illustration, 


’ sine 


New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 
” (HE G ‘UN OF THE PERIOD.” 
Lo gy MARK. _REG@D. 


HONOU Bs, PARIS 
DIPLOMA & N BDA SYDNEY 18 
AND C Leu TTA, 


SAFETY 


“dl 

id 

th COMBINED WITH 
| § G.-£ .L° 


in| § TREBLE GRIP \6-£. LEWIS 


accidental discharge impossible. 


AND MEDAL AT 
/MELBOURNE I88L 


With intercepting Safety Bolt rendering an 


combined 


on ‘ont Deeley" Li ation, Cc cking and Aut 


| = ——_ 
ri et 8 . , and A O- 
matic Safety Bolt , 18 the most perfect weapon ever placed in the 
hands of the sportsman. The opening of this gun cocks it, and 


bolts the triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices from 20 
to 40 guineas. A spe ecial plain quality, £16. Express Rifles, from 
12 guineas ‘The G un of the Period,” wherever shown, has 
} alw ‘ays taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can buy 
| it at half the price fr« ym the Maker? Any gun sent on approval 
“ of P.O.O., and remittance returned if, on rece pt, i it 
sfactory. Target trial all »wed. A choice of 2000 gun 
| rifles, and revolvers, embracing every novelty in the trade 
ta, G. B. LEWIS, Gun Maker. 32 and 33, 1. »wer Loveday Street, Bir- 
all | mingham. Estab. 1850, Telegrams: “Period, Birmingham.’ 


REAL CERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 


PARKINS. . GOTO, 


CATALOGUES PO3T FREE. 


CLARK E’S 


“PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 


FOOD WABMERS. 


Prices, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. 


By their peculiar construction—the glass 
concentrating heat to the bottom of the water-vessel—they give 
larger amount of light and heat than can be obtained in any oth 
lamp of the same class. All are fitted with 


CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 


By this invention any liquid food can be poured out or drur 
without scum or grease 
spilling when poured into a feeding-bottle 
other Pannikins. The Pannikins will fit all the old “ 


Nurse ry Lamps, and can be purchased separately. 


CLARKE’S 


“Pyramid” Night-Lights 


Are the best in the world, and the only 
suitable ones for burning in the above, and 
for lighting lobbies, &c 


BURN NINE HOURS. 
In Box, containing 8 Lights, 8}d. per Box 


'.B No paraffin or other dangerous 
terial used in the manufacture of any 
of Clarke's Lights. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & “ FAIRY” LIGHT 00., Ld 


Loxpox, N.W., where all Letters should be addressed. 


CLARKE’S 


passages, 








OXFORD ST., ‘aaron. 


chimney conducting and 


passing through the spout, and it prevents 
so unavoidable with all 
Pyramid” 


BURGLAR’ $ ‘HORROR. 


NEVER REQUIRES CRINDINGC. 

Black Handle . 6 A Pair, Ivory Handles, in 

- Ivory Handle Russia Leather Case, 21/- 

er | Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 Kropp’s Strop Paste 6d. 
FROM ALL PERFUMERS AND DEALERS. 

_ Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, and CO., London, W. _ 


ik 


This inimitable COCA WINE restores Health, Strength, 
and Vigour. It is the most efficacious of Tonics and 
Stimulants, without any unpleasant reaction. It is 
universally recommended by Physicians as “‘ A powerful 
rejuvenator and renovator of the vital forces.”’ Sold by 
Chemists and Stores, or delivered free by Importers, 
" WIICOX and CO., 239, Oxford Street, London. 4s. per 

| bottle, or 45s. per dozen. 
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yenerations of the Rovyal Aouse of England: 


THE QUEEN, THE PRINCE OF WALES, THE DUKE OF YORK, AND Prince Eowaro ALBERT OF YORK. 


Photographed by Special Command of the Queen by W. and D. Downey, Ebury Street, 8.W. 








